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HABBT THE SHBIMFEB. 

Little boys and girls, have you ever been to the 
sea-side? If you have, I think you will like to 
hear about John Wood, and his little boy Harry. 

John Wood was a fisherman at Hastings, and a 
very industrious and brave man. He would leave 
his warm bed on a cold rainy night, and go to sea 
when the wind was blowing so hard, and the waves 
dashing so roughly against the shore, that you would 
have thought he must certainly be drowned. Wood 
was a clever sailor. He knew how to manage his 
boat well, and he ndther cared for the cold and the 
wet, nor for tossing up and down over the rough 
waves, provided he could procure plenty of fish to 
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THE PAUENTS' CABINET. 

sell, that he might buy food and clothes for his wife 
and child. 

When I first knew them, Harry was seven years 
old. His parents were very fond of him, and they 
taught him to be a useful, honest boy. They lived on 
the beach, in a small mud cottage, which was white- 
washed inside and out, and Harry liked to help his 
mother to keep it clean and neat. 

When he saw the dark sail of his father's boat 
approaching the shore, he would sweep up the 
hearth, strew the sand on the floor, and spread 
the cloth on the table for his father's dinner or 
supper; then away he would run to meet him. 
Harry could not help the men to haul up the boat 
on the beach, or lift the large heavy baskets of fish ; 
but he could carry his father's sea-jacket, great 
boots, worsted petticoat, or the empty water-can to 
the cottage. He could, besides, help to stretch 
the nets on the beach to dry, and he wished he 
was older and stronger that he might do more. 

Harry liked the long winter evenings, because, 
when the weather was too stormy to go to sea, he 
and his father and mother were very happy at their 
fire-side. Whilst his mother was busy mending and 
patching the old clothes of the family, his father 
would hear him read, and teach him to write and 
cipher. 

Sometimes, while Harry Was cutting out and rig- 
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ging little wooden boats, his father would tell liim 
pleasant stories about good clever men, and how they 
loved to be useful to others. Harry liked the 
history of travellers in foreign countries, and of 
brave sailors who sailed round the world, bearing all 
kinds of hardships without complaint. 

At other times, when the fishing tackle was all 
properly mended, the good-natured fisherman would 
help to rig his boy's boats. He had made one just 
like his own fishing boat, and that was Harry's 
favourite. The boat was exactly one foot long ; it 
had a dark brown sail, which could be hauled up 
and down, and Wood had given Harry some tar to 
tar the boat inside and out. One thing was wanting 
to complete it, and that was an anchor. 

Harry had twisted some twine into a little cable, 
and he thought how much he should like to fasten 
this cable to a real anchor. He could not make an 
anchor ; no more could his father. 

Where could he get one ? 

He went to the toy- shop window, that he had often 
looked at before, and there, to his great delight, 
among little cannons, marbles, boats, and carts, he saw 
a pretty little brass anchor, about an inch and a half 
long. He went into the shop, and eagerly asked the 
shopwoman what was the price of the anchor. 

" One shilling, little boy," said the woman. 

"Twelve pennies! — twenty-four halfpence!" ex- 
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THE PABENTS' CABINET, 

claimed poor Harry, quite amazed at the price. He 
left the shop with tears in his eyes, for he could 
not buy the anchor. He had but three halfpence of 
his own. 

When he reached home, he asked his parents 
to give him tenpence-halfpenny to add to his three 
halfpence that he might go back and buy the little 
anchor. They said they were sorry they could not 
give him the money, because they had none to spare. 

"Do you know, Harry," said his father, "that 
one shilling will buy a pair of stockings or a fur cap 
for you ? Your best cap is much worn and shabby 
now, and yet we have not money to buy you another. 
Your mother had laid by eight shillings, to buy 
herself a new winter cloak, but she could not afford 
to buy that for herself and a new suit of clothes 
for you; so she went without the cloak, because 
she wished you to.be warm and neat. When your 
mother and I cannot buy the things that we wish, 
things much more needful than this anchor is to 
you, we try to do without them as well as we can." 

" Well then," said Harry " I will do without the 
anchor, and I will try and not think about it. But, 
mother, cannot I do something to earn money, and 
so help you and father to buy things ? I wish I could. 
Don't you think I could shrimp as well as Ned 
Benson ? for though he is two years older than I am, 
be is not much bigger," 
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HABKY THE SHBIHPEB. 

His mother looked pleased at the thought of the 
little shrimper, seven years old; and his father 
said, " You shall try ; but first, my boy, you must 
make the net, and if you can manage that, I will put 
the frame and pole to it." 

After this Harry could think of nothing for some 
days but shrimping, and selling his shrimps ; and he 
begged his mother to show him how to net. His 
mother laid down her work, and gave him some 
string, and taught him how to hold the netting 
needles, and to pass the string over and between 
his fingers. 

At first, Harry made such large loops, that he 
spoiled his work ; but he did not throw it down, and 
say, " Mother, I can't do it" He undid the knots, 
and tried again. 

At the end of a fortnight, he had completed a 
neat little net, and his father fixed the frame and 
pole to it. 




When the tide was low, he begged his mother 
to let him go to shrimp with a neighbour. His 
mother told him he must put on his old shoes, and 
that as he was a very little boy, he must not go far 
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from tlio cJt^o of tlio shore, for fear the waves should 
roll over him, und drown I urn. Then his mother 
strui>i»o(l ii little Ijaskot on his b«'ick, to hold sach 
Kliriinp.s ii3 he might catch. The basket was made 
flat on one side, and so fitted on the shoulders. 
Ilarrv liked his little basket and strap, because they 
were like what the shrimpers wore, and he told his 
mother he thought he should bnng home a large 
dish of shrimps for supper. 

His motlier said, " Yon must not expect to bring 
home many to-day, my boy ; but with practice you 
will soon catch more." 

Harry mounted his shrhnping frame on his 
shoulder, and a^yay he ran to neighbour Tomkins, 
who had promised to take care of him. When they 
came to the water's edge, Harry pulled up his 
trousers well above the knee, and walking iu the 
water, jJaced his shrimping frame in front of him, 
and pushed it along tlie ground in the same way 
as he saw Tomkins push his large frame. Tomkins 
was a good-natured old man, and although the 
water was so shallow that it did not cover his 
large net, ho did not go further out, but walked a 
long time by the side of Harry. 

At first, Harry was so impatient to sec whether 
he had caught any shrimps, that ho drew his net 
out of the water every minnte, and was quite dis- 
appointed to find no shrimps in it 
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HARRT THE SHRIMPER. 

*^ I don't think I shall catch any to-day/' said he, 
sorrowftdly, to Tomkins. 

** Why, my little lad,*' replied the old man, ** you 
never will catch shrimps while you pull your net out so 
often ; because, while you do so, you make so much 
splashing, that you frighten all the shrimps away. 

" Then," said Harry, *^ I will not pull out my net 
again till you tell me." 

So Tomkins and Harry walked on for a quarter 
of a mile over the smooth sands, and then the old 
man told Harry to look into his net. How great 
was his pleasure to see dozens of little dusky brown 
shrimps, skipping among the sea-weed which half 
filled his net. He soon swung his basket round 
under his arm, picked the little jumping fellows 
out of the net, and popped them into the basket. 
After he had carefully closed the lid, he replaced 
the basket on his back, and emptying the net of 
the sea-weed, he began again to push the shrimping 
frame forwards. 

Having walked another quarter of a mile, Tom- 
kins told Harry to look into his net once more. 
This time he had caught only a few shrimps, but a 
great many little crabs were sticking to the net. 
As crabs burrow in the sand, they are easily turned 
up by the shrimping frame. Harry gave the crabs 
their liberty ; for, as they were only half an inch 
long, they would have been of no use as food. 
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After he had swung round his basket^ and put the 
slirimps into it, Tomkins said, " Now, my boy, you 
must go home, because I cannot spare you any more 
of my time ; I must walk into deeper water, where 
there are more shrimps, but where you would be 
drowned." 

Harry thanked his kind friend for the trouble he 
had taken, and was soon out of the water. He then 
pulled down his trousers, and ran home as quickly as 
he could. His mother said he had brought home 
more shrimps than she expected ; and as she turned 
them into the plate, she said, " I think, Harry, you 
could earn threepence by selling these shrimps ; I 
wilLboil them for you, and you may do as you like 
with them." 

" I should like you and my father to have them for 
supper, mother," said Harry, " better than to have 
the threepence." His mother thanked him, and said 
she should like them very much. The shrimps were 
boiled for supper, and Harry and his father and 
mother thought them excellent. 

^' Now, Harry, my boy," said his father, when they 
had finished their supper, " you have made a capital 
beginning, but we must not go on eating all the 
shrimps that you catch; they must be turned to 
better account. After this day, you must sell what 
you catch, and you shall have all the money you can 
earn by shrimping, to spend as you choose." Wood 
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HARRY THE SHRIMPER. 

wished his little son to know how to lay out money 
in the best way, and he advised him to think well, 
before he bought anything, whether what he thought 
of buying would really give him pleasure for a long 
time. 

Harry was delighted to hear that he might buy 
whatever he liked with his savings, and he went to 
bed thinking of all the fine things he shotdd purchase, 
when he had earned two shillings. 

First, he thought he should buy the little anchor, 
then a ball of string, then a knife, then a bonnet for 
his mother, then a cap for himself, and he fell asleep 
without making up his mind. 

Harry went to shrimp every day that the tide 
suited, and that the weather was calm enough. His 
mother boiled his shrimps for him, and gave him a 
little basket, with a clean cloth laid inside it, in 
which to carry his plates of shrimps. Sometimes he 
got sixpence, sometimes a shilling, and sometimes 
he returned without selling any shrimps. During 
stormy weather, or even if the wind were fresh, 
Harry could not shrimp ; so that he sometimes passed 
several days together without earning anything. 

His mother was pleased at his perseverance, but 
she was surprised that he had never told her what were 
the things that he intended to buy with his money. 
Since he had begun to shrimp, three weeks had 
passed, and he had saved four shillings and fom*- 
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pence. She knew how much ho had wished for the 
pretty brass anchor, and a new knife ; but he had 
ceased to speak of either of these things. 

Can you guess what Harry meant to do with his 
money ? He did not intend to buy the anchor^ nor 
the knife, nor the ball of string. 

One day, when Harry was selling shrimps to 
Mr. Bennet, the linen-draper, he saw some beautiAil 
cloaks hanging up in the shop. There were scarlet 
cloaks, and pepper-and-salt cloaks, and plaid cloaks, 
and blue cloaks. He thought how kindly his dear 
mother had bought him a suit of clothes, instead of a 
warm cloak for herself, and he wished he could buy 
one of these cloaks for her. He asked Mr. Bennet 
the price of the cloaks, and Mr. Bennet said that 
some were eight shillings, and some ten shillings. 
** Oh ! " thought Harry, ^* I shall never be able to 
earn so much money as that, but I will do my best, 
and perhaps I shall be able to buy mother something 
else that she will like." 

When he first thought of the cloak, he had earned 
but eighteenpence ; but when his savings increased, 
he began to hope that he should be able to earn 
money enough to buy one. He did not tell his 
mother his wish, for fear he should disappoint 
her. 

You cannot think how pleased he used to be, when 
his father returned from fishing after two or three 
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days' absence. He liked to tell his father what he 
had been doing, how many plates of shrimps he had 
sold, and how much money he had earned. His 
father generally asked his mother whether he had 
read and ciphered, and helped her in cleaning the 
cottage : ^^For," said he one day to his wife. " if I had 
a son ever so rich, and he were ignorant and useless 
to others, I should not love him." Mrs. Wood 
answered, " Indeed I do not know when Harry has 
been more attentive to his duties, or more obliging. 
I think he is more useful to me every day ; I really 
don't know what I should do without him." 

Harry liked to hear his mother speak thus of him, 
and he knew it was the truth, for the thoughts of 
buying his dear mother the cloak, had made him 
feel so happy, that even after returning home, 
fatigued from walking all over the town, he felt 
so cheerful, that he was ready to do anything. 
Two or three weeks passed away, and Harry kept 
adding sixpences and shillings to his savings. It 
was sometimes very disappointing to return home 
without finding any customers for his shrimps, but 
people did not always wish to buy shrimps, or they 
had bought them of other shrimpers. 

One day, he walked for three hours before he had 
sold his stock. However, he brought home one 
shilling and ninepence ; and now was the pleasure : 
he ran to his little box, and turning put the money^ 
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he counted nine shillings and fourpence halfpenny. 
He determined he would not go to the linen-draper's 
till he had ten shillings, as that might be the price 
of the cloak he should wish to buy. That evening 
Harry felt so merry, he could hardly sit still a 
minute. He jumped over the stools, hugged liis 
mother round the neck, and sprang on his father's 
knee a dozen times. 

His father and mother loved to see him so happy, 
but neither of them could tell what he intended to 
do with so much money. As Harry's father and 
mother had promised that he might buy whatever he 
liked with his earnings, they did not question him 
about his plans, but they begged he would think well, 
before he spent so large a sum. 

Harry nodded and laughed, but still he kept his 
secret. 

The next morning, he was shrimping before six 
o'clock. On his return, his mother boiled his 
shrimps, and he was off to sell them before the usual 
breakfast hour. By nine o'clock, he had sold seven 
plates of shrimps, at threepence a plate, and had 
run home with one shilling and ninepence. 

He popped his money into the box, and was 
frisking about for joy, when his mother called him 
to clean the pigsty, and to sweep up the yard. He 
never felt these occupations so tiresome, because 
he wanted to run to the linen-draper's. All the 
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time he was sweeping aiid cleaning the place, he 
was thinking of the red and green cloaks. Well, 
at last he finished his work, and his mother told him 
that he might amuse himself as he liked. 

He counted his money again, and found that he 
had exactly eleven shillings and three halfpence. 
Harry wrapped up the money in a piece of paper, 
and set off on his happy walk to the linen-draper's. 
When he arrived there he found Mr. Bennet serving 
some customers, and he was therefore obliged to 
wait some time, till it was his turn to be served. 

During this time, Harry examined the cloaks that 
hung round the shop. He thought a red cloak 
would look too hot so soon as the spring had begun, 
and that pepper-and-salt was a very dull colour. He 
thought that none of the cloaks were so pretty as 
the green plaid. Then he looked round the shop, 
and he saw rolls of flannel, piles of shawls, large 
worsted comforters, such as the fishermen wear 
round their necks, and smock-frocks. On lines, 
across the shop, were hanging worsted stockings, 
ribbons, and handkerchiefs. In one corner was a 
heap of fur caps, and in another a number of jackets. 
Harry had never before seen so many useful things 
at one time. 

When the other customers were gone, Mr. Bennet 
asked Harry what he wished to buy, and Harry said, 
*^ A cloak, sir ; pray how much is that plaid one?" 
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" That," answered Mr. Bennet, " is a cheaper one 
than the rest, it is only eight shillings and sixpence ; 
but it is a very good one, and will wear well." 

" Then," said Harry, " I should like to have that 
cloak, and here is the money ; " and he counted eight 
shillings and sixpence, and laid them on the counter. 

Mr. Bennet asked him, if he wished to look at 
anything else. Harry remembered how shabby his 
father's worsted comforter was, for he had often seen 
his mother mending the large slits in it, and he 
thought that he should like to buy a new one for 
him. He asked Mr. Bennet to show him the com- 
forters, and to tell him the- price. Mr. Bennet placed 
a pile of green, red, blue, brown, scarlet, and yellow 
comforters before him, and told him that they were 
one shilling and threepence each. Harry chose a 
bright red comforter. He had now spent nine 
shillings and ninepence. He laid out one more 
shilling for a fur cap for himself, and then he told 
Mr. Bennet that he did not want anything else. 

The plaid cloak was soon taken down from the 
peg where it hung, and Mr. Bennet folded it up very 
neatly, and placed it in a large sheet of brown paper, 
with the comforter and the fur cap at the top. Then 
he packed and tied them up. As soon as the parcel 
was ready, Harry placed it under his arm, and 
bidding Mr. Bennet good morning, he ran home 
with his treasure. He was so anxious to give his 
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presents to his parents^ that he quite forgot to look 
in at the toyshop window. 

When he arrived at home^ he found his father 
preparing to go to sea, drawing on his great boots, 
while his mother was sewing up one of the large 
holes in the old worn comforter. 

^^This will not last you much longer, my dear," 
said Mrs. Wood to her husband; "I can scarcely 
keep it together ; I wish I could buy you another." 

" No use in wishing, wife," said John Wood, " I 
cannot buy one yet ; and when that goes, I must try 
to do without, unless I bring home more fish than 
I have lately." 

When Harry heard these words, he jumped for 
joy, threw his old ragged cap in the air, and ex- 
claimed, " But, father, there is use in wishing ; look 
what I have got for you 1 Oh, I am so glad, I am so 
glad ! " And then he imtied the string of his parcel 
in a moment, and drew out the bright red comforter. 

^^ Look, dear father, look, you need not wear that 
old rag again." 

" Why, Harry, this is indeed a capital comforter," 
said his father, "it is quite a beauty, and I thank you 
heartily, my boy. I am sure I shall like this better 
than any I have ever worn in my life. But what is 
that plaid that I see peeping between the folds of 
your brown paper ? " 

All this time, Mrs. Wood was looking at her dear 
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boy's happy, good-natured face, and she was glad 
that she had such a good son. She was very much 
pleased that her husband had the nice red comforter, 
and she did not think of herself. When Wood men- 
tioned the plaid, Harry unfolded it in* the greatest 
bustle, and jumping on a chair behind his mother, he 
put the cloak on her shoulders. He could not say 
anything for joy. Mrs. Wood was quite taken by 
surprise. She could hardly believe that such a 
handsome cloak was Harry's purchase, and that it 
was really hers. 

*^My dear boy," she said, "this is kind." Her 
pleasure in seeing her boy's affection stopped her 
words, and for a few minutes she could only hug 
and kiss him. Soon she said to him, '^ Harry dear, 
when I wear this wai'm plaid cloak, there will 
not be in Hastings so happy a mother as I shall 
be; for I shall always think of your industry and 
love. Many a time, when I have passed the linen- 
draper's, I have wished for a cloak, and I think this 
is the prettiest I have ever seen." 

How glad Harry felt that he had laid out his 
money so well. He even quite forgot his own little 
cap. His father asked him if he had bought the 
little brass anchor. 

"No," said Harry, "for I knew it would not 
be really useful, so I bought a fur cap instead." His 
father and mother thought it was a very good one. 
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John Wood was so engaged in talking to bis boy, 
and in looking at the things, that he quite forgot his 
fishing boat, till Harry called out, *' Look, father, 
lookl all the fishing boats are out at sea except 
yours, and you generally like to be first." 

" Then 1 must be oflF," said his father. " I felt so 
happy to have such a good, industrious son, that I 
quite forgot the boat ; but people must not be idle 
because they are happy, or they will not be happy very 
long. Wife, please to hand me my new comforter. 
Good-bye, wife, I hope I shall bring home a fine 
cargo of fish ; good-bye, Harry ; shake hands, my 
boy. If you always try to be useful, and honest, and 
kind to others, as you do now, you will grow up 
a happy man, and be our joy and comfort" 



THE THEBHOMETES. 

* I low very hot it is ! " said Frederick Harmer, as 
ho and liis brother entered the parlour on their 
return from school. '^I think it is the hottest day 
wo have had this summer. I do not suppose it can 
Ijc hotter in the East Indies 1 ^ ^ 

" It does not appear to me to be very hot," said 
his mother ; *' I feel cool and comfortable.** 

" Ah ! " said Fred, " you have been quietly reading 
at this open window, while George and I have been 
walking in the hot sun. No wonder, mamma, that 
you are cooler than we are. Fapaj do you not think 
the day remarkably hot?" 

" I feel the day very warm, certainly," said Mr. 
Ilarmer, *^but not so oppressive as I did last 
Monday. I may be mistaken, however, in the real 
heat of the day, for last Monday I rode a great 
deal, and to«day I have been mostly engaged in the 
house." 

** Well, if people feel so differently," exclaimed 
Fred, "I do not see how we can ever determine 
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whether one day is hotter than another. Is there 
no way, papa, by which we can know for certain ? " 

" Try and think if either of you can find any 
means," replied his father. 

*^ I should look at the ditches," answered George, 
'^because they are dried up in very hot weather, 
and this makes me think that Fred and I are 
right about the heat of the day, for I observed as 
we walked along that they were all dried up." 

*^ That is because there has been no rain lately," 
replied Mr. Harmer. ** One night's rain might fill 
all the ditches, and yet the next day might be 
hotter than any of the previous days." 

"Well, papa," said Frederick, *^the old water- 
butt in the garden has shrunk so much that the 
hoops are all falling off. Does not that show how 
hot the weather is ? " 

** No ; it only tells us that the weather has been 
dry lately. If you roll the butt into the pond, 
the water will soon make the wood swell, although 
the heat may continue to be as great as ever." 

" That explains why the servants put the washing 
tubs in the pond before using them," said George. 
" The wood swells and closes up the joints of the 
planks, so that the tub can hold water." 

"Yes, papa," said Fred, "I see plainly it is 
the dryness, and not the heat, that makes the wood 
shrink. For if it were the lieat, the hot water, 
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which is put into the tubs when the clothes are 
washed, would certainly open the joints by making 
the wood shrink." 

" Very true," said Mr. Harnier. " We must 
think of some other plan, then, to determine the heat 
of the weather. Do you know of anything that 
alters in size, shrinking or swelling, by heat or 
cold." 

^' Water, I know, swells by heat," observed Fred. 

" I know that too," said George, " because the 
water in our glue-pot boiled over yesterday." 

" Yes," said Mr. Harmer, " the place that was 
large enough for the water wlien cold, was too small 
to hold the same water when hot. All other liquids 
as well as water, and also air and the metals, swell 
or expand by heat. The poker is a little longer and 
thicker when it is hot than when it is cold. If you 
happen to have an iron ring, the link of a chain, or 
the top of a large key, that will just go over the knob 
of the kitchen poker, you may readily satisfy your- 
selves of this. Warm the knob between the bars 
of the kitchen grate for a short time, and then try to 
put the ring over it. You will find that the knob 
has expanded^ and that it will not pass through the 
ring. You may try another way. Suppose the ring 
is so nearly the size of the knob of the poker, that 
you can very nearly, but not quite, put it over the 
knob while both are cold. If you heat the ring, 
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it will expand, and may then be easily slipped over 
the knob." 

'' How very curious I " said Fred. 

" But, papa, I do not understand how we are to 
find out the difference of heat on diflferent days, by 
morely knowing that iron swells by heat." 

"No; nor did I say that iron was used for that 
purpose, Fred," replied Mr. Harmer: "fluids are 
much more suitable. You know^ what a fluid is, 
George ? " 

" Yes, papa, water and milk are fluids." 

*^And so also are oil, wine, and brandy," said 
Mr. Harmer, *^ and there are several others. Fred, 
bring me a small phial, a cork, and a long quill, and 
as you pass the store-closet, fill the phial up to the 
brim with brandy." 

When these things were brought into the parlour, 
Mr. Harmer cut off the two ends of the quill, so as to 
make a long tube, open at both ends, and boring a 
hole in the cork, he fitted the quill tightly into it. 
He then pushed the cork well into the neck of the 
bottle, and by so doing forced part of the brandy into 
the quill. This being done, he made a mark on the 
quill even with the surface of the brandy. '' Now, 
Fred," said he, " take the phial in your hand, and 
observe the brandy." 

Fred did so, and he had scarcely held the phial 
a few moments, when he exclaimed, "Papa, the 
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brandy is moving I look, it is rising quite high in 
the quill I I might hold a piece of iron in my hand 

for ever, and tliere would never be 
any difference in its size, but the 
brandy expanded almost directly 
that I grasped the phial. See now 
it is standing still." 

" Yes, I will make another mark 
on the quill with my pencil," said 
Mr. Harmer. " Now place the phial 
on the table, Fred." 

** Will the brandy come down 
again, papa, now that Fred has 
taken his hand away?" asked 
George. 

^' Look, George, and you may 
judge for yourself," said Mr. Har- 
mer. 

George looked at the brandy in 
the quill as attentively as his bro- 
ther Fred ; and they both saw that, 
after some little time, it fell to the first mark that 
Mr. Harmer had made. 

" I see, papa," said Fred, when he observed that 
the brandy remained stationary at the first mark^ 
^^ the upper pencil mark shows the heat of my hand, 
and the lower mark the heat of the parlour. I 
should like to know whether the brandy would sink 
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lower in the cellar. The cellar is much cooler than 
this room. George, wiU you come with me? and 
bring a lighted candle with you and a pencil ; then 
we can try." George ran for a candle, followed by 
his brother, and when after a short time they 
returned, George exclaimed with delight, ^' Papa, it 
does capitally I look I the mark is lower than the 
parlour mark, and we felt it quite cold in the cellar 
after this warm parlour." 

Fred seemed as much pleased as his brother, though 
he looked thoughtful. 

The phial was then taken into the sunshine,' and 
the brandy rose higher and higher, but not so high 
as the mark which was made when the phial was 
held in the hand. When Fred showed his father 
the mark that he had made on the quill, which 
Mr. Harmer said might be called summer-heat mark, 
he said he should like to plunge the phial into hot 
water. 

*'Then you must make your tube longer," said 
Mr. Harmer. " Gut two new quills neatly, and fit 
the three together. I advise you to dip the ends into 
gum water, that your tube may not leak." 

When this was done, the phial was put into a 
basin of hot water, and the brandy quickly rose into 
the topmost of the three quills. 

*^ How curious 1 how beautiful 1 " exclaimed both 
the boys ; ^* and how useful," continued Fred, " for it 
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shows tbe lucreaac of heat exactly. K we had had 
this little contrivance during the last week, papa, 
we could have been certain about the heat of the 
weather. We could have watched the brandy each 
day, and made different marks for each day's heat: 
I think this contrivance of the quilb, tlie phial, 
and the brandy, might be called a heal-meaaurer.'" 

" Instruments something like this," said Mr. 
Harmer, "but more exact, and with a fluid more 
suitable for tJie purpose, are, in fact, used as heat- 
measurers. Tbey are called by a name that sig- 
-—V nifies these very words, thermo-metci-s, 
J- \ ' tJiermo' meaning beat, and ' meter,' 
measure," 

" Oil I how I wish we had one," said 
Fred: "do tell us, papa, bow thermo- 
meters ai-e made." 

" The thermometers in general nse," 
replied Mr. Harmer, "are little glass 
tubes, with a bulb at one end, nearly 
filled with quicksilver, and sometimes 
with spirits of wine, which is a liquid 
something like brandy ; and this tuhe is 
fitted into a slip of wood or brass, on which 
lines are marked called degi-ees." 

" How do they get the quicksilver into the tube, 
papa?" said George ; " I thought quicksilver was a 
metal, and are not ail metals solid like iron? You 
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said just now that fluids showed the difference of 
heat much better than solid substances." 

** Yes, so I did, George," replied his father ; " but 
quicksilver, although a metal, is in our climate a 
fluid. Near the North Pole it becomes as hard as 
any other metal, and can be beaten with a hammer, 
and drawn out without breaking. But in the 
temperate and hot countries, it can be poured out 
like water, although it is nearly fourteen times as 
heavy." 

*^ Well, that is curious !" exclaimed George. 

" The quicksilver thermometer is most generally 
used," continued Mr. Harmer, *' because quicksilver 
will bear a greater heat before it boils than spirits of 
wine." 

" Papa," said George, " I should like you to 
tell us how thermometers are made from the very 
beginning." 

*^Well then, George, I will try to explain how 
they are made, as you say, from the very beginning^ 
replied Mr. Harmer. " The workman takes a small 
glass tube, open at both ends, and melts one end of 
it in the flame of a lamp till the hole is closed ; then 
he blows at the other end of the tube. The air 
cannot escape, and therefore stretches the closed 
end, which is quite soft, into a small bulb. He 
next holds the tube with the bulb over the flame, 
but taking care that the heat is not strong enough 
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to melt the glass. By so doings he drives out ndarly 
the whole of the air, because as each particle of 
air stretches or expands by the heat, it rises in 
the tube, and escapes at the open end* Having 
nearly freed the tube from air, he reverses it, 
putting the open end of it into a cup of qnick- 
silver; and now, Fred, what do you think must 
happen ?" 

'^ I should think, papa, that the quicksilver must 
mount in the glass tube as the tube cools, because 
the pressure of the air outside the tube all over the 
quicksilver in the cup, must press the quicksilver up 
the tube." 

"Yes, papa, I thmk Fred must be right/' said 
George, " because it is just like the water rising in 
the pump barrel, is it not ? As the glass tube has 
no air in it, the quicksilver creeps in to fill the 
empty place." 

*^ You are both quite right," said Mr. Harmer, 
laughing, " though you almost speak of the quick- 
silver, George, as if it were alive. The tube is not 
yet, however, sufficiently deprived of air. The bulb 
is, therefore, again held over the flame till the quick- 
silver boils, and then the vapour or steam of the 
quicksilver drives out all the air. Before the quick- 
silver cools, the workman holds the upper or open 
end of the tube in the flame ; and when melted, by 
giving it a slight twist, he closes the hole. The 
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quicksilver would expand even if there were air in 
the tube, but not so readily^ because it would have 
to overcome the resistance of the air, and therefore 
it has been contrived to draw all the air out The 
marks are made in this way. The glass tube is 
first placed in pounded ice, and the place where the 
quicksilver sinks to is marked by a slight scratch, 
and called the freezing point The tube is next 
plunged into boiling water, and another mark is 
made, called the boiling point When the tube is 
fitted into the frame, this boiling point is marked 
212, and the freezing point 32. The space between 
these points is divided into 180 equal parts, called 
degrees; and below the freezing point 32 divi- 
sions are marked of the same size as those above 
that point. And now the thermometer is complete, 
and a most valuable instrument it is ; for instead of 
guessing how hot or how cold anything is, we are 
able to tell exactly." 

" I am sure, papa," exclaimed Fred, ** that people 
who have such an instrument as that, need not 
dispute whether one day is hotter than another. I 
wish you could show us a thermometer." 

" I should like to show you one very much, boys," 
replied Mr. Harmer. *^ I dare say our neighbour, 
Mr. Hervey, has a thermometer. Go to him, Fred, 
with my compliments, and beg him to be so kind as 
to lend me one for a short time. I think he will 
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have no objection to trust you with it, for you 
are known to be careful when things are lent to 
vou." 

" Oh, yes, papa," said they, both at once, " I am 
sure we will take great care not to injure it," and they 
ran to ask Mr. Hervey to lend their father his 
thermometer. 

Mr. Hervey willingly lent the thermometer, and 
his son William came with Frederick. 

It was an excellent thermometer, and marked not 
only on one side according to Fahrenheit's method (the 
usual way of dividing thermometers in England), but 
on the other side according to the French method. 
Mr. Hervey had written down many interesting 
remarks of his own : the heat of summer in the 
East Indies and in England ; the cold of winter in 
Iceland, and in Canada ; the point at which spirits 
boil, and oil congeals ; and many other useful facts. 
The boys were much pleased to examine the thermo- 
meter, and George was now quite convinced that a 
metal could be fluid even without heating it over a 
fire, for he saw the quicksilver roll up and down 
the tube when he moved it, as easily as water. 

^^You find this thermometer very useful, I dare 
say," said Mr. Harmer to young Hervey. 

" Yes, sir, we often use it," replied William. 
'^ Every time we brew, it is frequently plunged into 
the water, that the malt may be put in at the right 
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time. Were the heat too little or too great, the beer 
would be spoilt. Then my mother, who suffers so 
much from ill health, has often a warm bath, and the 
doctor orders the exact heat that is suitable for hen 
We could not tell when we had made the bath the 
right heat, without the thermometer. But will not 
you show me your thermometer, Fred? I should 
like to see it" 

The boys showed William their father's contriv- 
ance, and they amused themselves by adding fresh 
lines to it. At last George said, ^^Papa, do you 
know where quicksilver is found? " 

" The largest mines are in Spain, but quicksilver, 
or mercury, as it is also called, is moreover found 
in Germany, Istria, and elsewhere. The mines in 
Istria were discovered in a curious way about three 
hundred years ago. A great many coopers lived in 
that part of the country ; and one of the men, on 
leaving his work in the evening, placed a new tub 
under a dropping spring, to try if the tub leaked. 
When he came in the morning, he found his tub so 
heavy that he could not lift it. He was very much 
surprised, and began to examine the shining and heavy 
fluid which was at the bottom of the tub. It was 
quicksilver. The circumstance was soon talked about, 
and a company was formed, to search furtlier and 
discover the mine from which this quicksilver had 
flowed. In some parts of the rock, the metal was 
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found to run in small streams. In other parts it was 
mixed with sulphur or other ores, and it was then a 
solid substance, but easily separated by heat." 

*^I hope, papa," said Fred, "that the man who 
accidentally discovered the quicksilver had some 
present made to him?" 

** Yes ; he was liberally paid," replied Mr. Harmer. 
^^The present depth of the mine is above eight 
hundred feet, and it yields a hundred tons of quick- 
silver every year." 

^* I am glad the man was paid/' said George, '* for 
though it cost him no trouble to find the quicksilver 
spring, I do not think it wotdd have been fair to 
have given him nothing out of all the nioney that 
was gained by the mine, when he was the very first 
to find it." 

"How very cold it must be in those cotmtries 
where quicksilver freezes ! " said Fred ; " that is not 
even marked on the thermometer. I suppose, papa, 
there is no metal that expands so much with a small 
quantity of heat as quicksilver." 

" Certainly not," replied Mr. Harmer. ^^ We know 
that a great heat is necessary materially to increase 
the size of other metals. A piece of iron, measuring 
a foot in length while cold, becomes only one-eighth 
of an inch longer when heated red hot. And lead, 
which is much sooner melted than iron, still requires 
a considerable heat to expand it. Have you ever 
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seen a wlicelwright put the iron hoop or tire ronnd 
a coach wheel ? lie first makes the hoop too small 
to go on >vhcn cold^ and then places the hoop in the 
fire, by which it is sufficiently expanded to slip on 
the wheel easily. But even for this small enlarge- 
ment great heat is required." 

"Ah, I see, papa," said Fred, **and then as 
the hoop cools it must contract and bind the wheel 
firmly together." 

"Casks are bound in the same manner^ Fred," 
continued Mr. Harmer, " and masts of ships. So 
you see that the knowledge of the expansion and 
contraction of metals is useful in many trades. Now, 
Fred, take in the tliermometer to Mr. Hervey, and 
thank him for the use of it, and perhaps you can 
persuade your young friend to spend the afternoon 
with you." 

To this proposal William readily agreed, and after 
the thermometer had been carefully returned, the 
boys left the parlour to amuse themselves in the 
garden and tool-house. 
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" Mamma^ I wish you would go with Alfred and me 
to the brickfields," said Charles Long to his mother ; 
"we are going to fish for sticklebacks, and, you 
know, you can walk near us while we are fishing, 
and then we can all talk together." 

"Mamma is very much obliged to you, I dare 
say," said Alfred, laughing. " Why, Charles, you 
would not like to stand waiting and waiting, while 
another person was employed in doing something 
that you did not care about." 

^* But, mamma," said Charles, ^^ shall not you like 
to see our sticklebacks? You cannot think what 
beauties some of them are! Alfred caught one the 
other day that was just like a little gold fish. Do 
come." 

^* I have no objection to go with you," said Mrs. 
Long, " if you think you can find me a little dry 
mound or bank to sit on. I cannot say I should like 
to walk up and down as you propose, Charles, but I 
can take my book with me, and then I shall be quite 
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comfortable, even if' you stay the whole morning 
there." 

" Oh ! thank you/' said both the boys togetlier, 
" we will find you a dry seat." 

** Will you be so good, mamma," said Alfred, 
" as to give us a small piece of muslin ? Papa has 
given us a strong piece of wire, and I have made 
the framework for two nets, and now I want some 
thin kind of stuff to cover them with. Two pieces, 
about the size of the top of my hat, will do," 

"Let me look at the frames, Alfred,'* replied 
Mrs. Long, " and then I can better judge of the 
size. 

Alfred showed his mamma the two frames which 
were made of wire, bent in a circle, and measured 
six inches across. The two ends of the wire were 
twisted, and left four inches long to strap to a 

walking -stick. There were 

two cross bars of wire. So bent 

that the net might be pretty 

deep. Mrs. Long soon found 

two pieces of coarse muslin, 

which she cut to the proper size, and gave the boys 

to sew thickly round the wire frames, while she 

prepared to accompany them. 

When Mrs. Long returned, she found the boys 
quite ready, Alfred with the walking sticks and nets, 
and Charles with six large phials. Thd distance 
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to the brickfield was not great, so that they were 
soon there. In this field were several large ponds, 
formed by the hollows from whence the clay had 
been dug. The boys were some time before they 
could fix on what they considered the best situation. 
At length, they observed a sandy bank sloping 
gently, near which the water was so clear, that they 
saw dozens of delicate sticklebacks swimming about ; 
and there they determined to fish. They soon 
chose a dry, clean seat for their mother, which, 
they assured her, was free from snails and ants. 
Every now and then she heard their exclamations 
of surprise as a brilliant little fellow glided by un- 
caught by the nets. 

"There I there I do you not see that beauty, 
Charles? You have lost him, how foolish! Now 
look at me, I put the net right under him. He 
is gone^ I declare I Hush, do not make a noise ; 
there is a little shoal coming this way. Oh! they 
are only tinkers. You do not want tinkers, do you, 
Charles?" 

" No, I do not care about those black fellows," 
answered Charles, ^^ I shall go a little further from 
you ; we should not both try in one place." 

In a minute Charles shouted out, " I have caught 
him ! It is a gold one ! " and he ran to Mrs. Long, 
with the net in one hand, and the phial in the other. 
^^Look, mamma, look at the colours! Is it not a 
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I beautiful little fish ? How it does jump about ! 
Just hold the net, please^ while I fill the phial with 
water." 

Charles filled the phial, and then witli great care 
he took hold of the stickleback by the tail and 
dropped him in. *^You are safe now, little fish,** 
said he. " How red and shining you are ! ^ 

"It is a very pretty little fish, indeed,** said 
Mrs. Long. " What a bright circle of blue there 
is round the eye ! Do you see the little gills, 
Charles ? " 

"Yes, mamma, I see those small pieces of skin 
that keep opening and shutting by the side of the 
head. What are they for ? " 

^* To breathe with," answered Mrs. Long, 

" But can fish breathe air in the water, mamma ? 
I did not know that there was any air in the 
water." ^ 

" There is air in all water," replied Mrs. Long ; 
"but some kinds of water contain more air than 
others. Have you ever tasted water, Charles, that 
had been boiled ? " 

"Yes; I drank some yesterday that was in a 
jug, and had become cold, because I did not like 
the trouble of pumping some spring water. But 
it did not taste nice and fresh like the pump 
water." 

" That pleasant fresh taste of the pump water,** 
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said Mrs. Long, "is occasioned by the quantity of 
air that is mixed with it. When the water is boiled, 
some of the air is separated from the water, and 
mixes with the air in the room. Now do you know, 
this little fish, as well as all other fish, can by some 
means separate the air from the water. He takes a 
good mouthful of water, as you see, into his mouth, 
and then he presses it through the gills, but the 
water that comes out of the gills has but little air 
in it. The fish has separated the air from it. A 
fish can no more live without air passing into his 
body than we can." 

" It is like breathing through our cheeks, mamma," 
said Charles. ^' How curious 1 You can see the 
motions of the fish very nicely in this phial. When 
he wants to come up to the top of the water, he 
moves his tail very quickly, mamma, and then up he 
darts. Now he dives to the bottom again." 

"Some fish, Charles, cannot easily rise to the 
surface of the water, such as the sole, skate, and 
other flat fish. They are almost always found at the 
bottom." 

" I should have thought such large strong fish as 
those, mamma," said Charles, " might easily swim 
about Bs they please. Why cannot they rise like 
the stickleback ? " 

^* Because flat fish are without a particular kind 
of bladder, called an air-bladder^ which is found in 
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tlir Stickleback and most other fish. This bladder. 
Chark's, is placed under the back-bone. When it is 
full «»i' air, the fish rises to the top of tlio water, and 
wlien the fish presses the air out of the bladder, 
>vliicli he lias the })ower of doing, he mstantly 
^iK\s down. If you were to prick a little hole 
in the nir-blnddor of that sticklebackj so as to let 
the air out^ the poor little fish would sink to the 
bottuni of the phiul, and would be unable to rise 
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I should not like to spoil his pleasure, nuunma," 
said Charles ; ** besides, it would hurt him, and that 
would be cruel. I shall go to the pond, and tiy to 
find some companions for him.** 

" Do, Charles," said Mrs. Long. ** I should like 
you to take homo half a dozen, which we could keep 
in a tub of water. I wish to see whether a state- 
ment which I saw in a book the other day is 
correct It is said that the stickleback is a verv 
quarrelsome fish, and that when several of them 
arc placed in a vessel together, they will dispute the 
possession of any part of it. The conqueror becomes 
of a beautiful red colour, while the beaten party, 
losing all brilliancy, changes to a dingy slate. This 
curious change is said to take place every time a 
battle occurs." 

^^ Oh, I should like to see if that is true,** exclaimed 
Charles ; " I will get as many as I can,** 
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As Charles went to the edge of the pond again, he 
called out, ^^ Mamma wants some more sticklebacks, 
Alfred. Have you caught any ? " 

^^ No, they are so shy I " answered Alfred ; ** I have 
been trying these ten minutes to catch a little black 
insect, which has been darting about ever so long. I 
thought I had him once, but he is gone, and my net 
is half fall of mud and clay. There are some strange 
looking insects jumping about in it though, and 
numbers of merry-go-roimds." 

** Oh I I like those," said Charles ; " save the 
merry-go-rounds for me, they are such shining little 
things." 

" Fill the bottles, then, while I take the net as it is 
to mamma,", said Alfred ; ^^ make haste, for I shall 
lose some of the insects, if I do not put them into the 
water quicklyl" 

^*Not too near, Alfred, if you please," said 
Mrs. Long, as Alfred approached with his net 
dripping with muddy water. 

** No, mamma, I will >c 

take care ; but we want "^ ^ w Sf^ 

you to tell us the ^^ JEl^^ "^ ^^ 
names of these insects. ^^» k^ ^ 
Sopae of them I have ^^^^ 

never seen before. 

The merry-go-rounds I know well enough. I 
have seen them himdreds of times." 
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*• So liave I, Alfred," said Mrs. Long, •* bnt yet it 
was not till yesterday that I learnt many interesting 
particulars about them. Do voa know that ther 
}iave four eyes, which, I believe, no other water 

insfct lias?'' 

*•' Whv, what can be the use of four eves. 
mamma? ■* said Alfred; "other insects see well 
ennuirli with onlv two." 

*• The morry-go-rounds, or oyrini, as they are 
called in Latin/' answered Mrs. Long, *'are fond of 
sixjrting about on the surface of the water, where 
they assemble, as you must have seen, in little troops. 
Now the upper pair of eyes are formed for seeing 
out of tlie water, and the under pair for observing 
ill the water; so that they can be always on the 
watch against their enemies." 

" Yes, and now I can understand, mamma," said 
Alfred, "why they seem to dart sometimes very 
suddenly. They must see danger much sooner than 
other insects." 

"AVhen we go home," said Mrs. Long, **if we 
place these gyrini in a tumbler of water, you will 
see that after a few turns they will remain quiet 
on the surface, but that the moment you approach 
the tumbler with your hand, they will dart oflF 
in all directions. Here is Charles with the phials 
of water. Put these little black insects in, 
Charles." 
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Charles did so^ and asked his mamma if she did 
not think them very pretty. " I have often watched 
them," said he, " playing abojit in the ponds. They 
chase one another, and make little circles in the 
water, and look as bright as glass. I ain glad you 
caught them, Alfred, for I never can manage to catch 
any." 

" Look at the bubble of air on the backs of those 
that are diving," said Alfred, " it makes them look 
like silver." 

"They dart so quickly," said Charles, **that I 
cannot see their legs well. How many have they, 
mamma?" 

*^ Six, Charles," answered Mrs. Long; "the first 
two are used as arms to seize their prey with, and 
the other four for swimming. When you go home I 
will give you a magnifying glass, and then you will 
see that their feet are hooked. This assists the insect 
to cling to water-plants, when it wishes to remain at 
the bottom of the water. If it did not cling to some- 
thing it would instantly rise to the top, because it is 
lighter than water." 

"I think, mamma," said Alfred, "that these 
gyrini are more often seen in ponds than almost any 
other insect. I have observed them in mere puddles 
of water." 

" Yes ; because they fly by night," said Mrs. Long, 
^^and often change their abode; and if they are 
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Alfred, carelessly, ** The boys bait their lines with 
them for angling.* 

"I see no worms," replied 
CSharles, ^ th^ look to me 
like little bundles of sticks 

moving about of themselves. What are they, 
mamma?" 

^ Alfred has told yon the ri^t name of the insect 
that mov^ those little sticks," said Mrs. Long, ^ Take 
np one of the little bundles in 
your hand, my dear, and you 
will see that it is a litde hol- 
low case, and Ihat the insect 
lives within it In dragging about its house the 
caddis-worm only puis out the head, so that amongst 
the mud in the net you did not observe it" 

" Oh, now I see his little brown head, mamma," 
said Charles, as he took one of the cases in his hand. 
"Hew does he make his house? and can he get 
out?* 

«He can go in and out 
when he likes," said Mrs. 
Long; "and when he finds 
he has grown too large for 
it, he makes another. First, 
he makes a little case of 

silk, open at each end, and covers it with small 
pieces of rush, or wood, or straw, which he bites to 
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the right length. He does not always use the same 
materials^ for sometimes he makes the case with sand^ 
small stones, or even little shells; but however 
rough the outside of his house may be, the inside is 
always smooth. When he is going to change into the 
chrysalis state, in which he neitlier eats nor moves, 
he crawls on some plant that grows above the water, 
and fastens his case to one of the leaves; then he 
carefully closes the two openings of the case by a 
thick net-work of silk, which allows the water to 
pass freely through, but prevents the entrance of 
his enemies. As he takes care to place himself 
near the surface of the water, he can easily escape 
when his great change arrives." 

"What does ho change to, mamma?" said Charles. 

"To a large four-winged insect," said Alfred, 
^' with four transparent wings. Does he not, mamma? 
I think you showed me one hovering near the candle 
one evening last summer." 

"Yes; the caddis-fly often enters the rooms of an 
evening, if the windows are left open," answered Mrs. 
Long, " and I dare say you have seen them, Charles, 
but have very likely mistaken them for moths." 

"Have I?" said Charles. "Well, I will look 
sharp the next time I see insects fluttering near a 
candle, mamma, and then I will ask you to show me 
which is the caddis-fly." 

" Remember, the four delicate wings of the caddis- 
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fly," said Mrs. Long, ^^ are not covered with down 
like those of the moths and butterflies." 




^^ What is this little green insect, mamma," said 
Alfred, ^^ with three tails?" 

" I do not at this moment remember," answered 
Mrs. Long ; *^ and as I wish now to read my book, 
put the remaining insects into the phials, and I will 
tell you all that I know about them when we are at 
home. Keep the more delicate insects apart from 
the others." 

^^Yes; we have done so, mamma," said Alfred, 
^^ and if you will take care of the phials with the 
insects, we will fish for the sticklebacks at some of 
the other ponds." 

The boys then left Mrs. Long, and she was not 
interrupted again for some time. 
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" Henrt, have you done your sum? We are going 
to my uncle's this afternoon^ and papa says you may 
come too, if you are ready," said Ellen one day to 
her brother. 

" But I have not done my sum yet,** said Henry, 
in a doleful tone. 

" I am sorry for that," said Ellen ; ** then I am 
afraid we shall go without you." 

"Oh, must you? can't you wait a few minutes? 
I shall have done in a few minutes," said Henry, 
beginning to diWde as fast as he could. 

Ellen said she could wait a very few minutes ; but 
she presently perceived, that instead of continuing to 
divide, Henry was drawing a horse at the bottom of 
his slate. 

" Had not you better go on ?" said Ellen, gently ; 
" papa and mamma are almost ready, and you know 
I must not keep them waiting." 

"I know that, I shall be ready directly," said 
Henry, writing down two or three figures, and then 
returning to his drawing. " But do just look at this, 
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Ellen; is it not exactly like old Thompson's funny 
little rat of a pony?" 

" Yes ; it is something like ; but indeed you had 
better go on with your sum ; mamma will be down- 
stairs before you have finished." 

*^ Oh, no ; I shall be in time ; three hundred and 

seventy-five in two thousand will go but do 

look again at my pony ; it is much more like now 
that I have touched up the left eye. Has it not just 
that comical look in the left eye ? Poor old fellow I 
Thompson told papa that his eye wa3 hurt last 

summer by " 

Ellen interrupted the history of old Thompson's 
pony. 

" Do go on, Henry ; I heard manuna's door shut, 
I think. 

"Yes, yes ; I have almost done now ; let me see : 
how many times did I say ?" 

"Ellen, where are you?" were the words which 
just then they heard their father call from the hall ; 
and shortly afterwards their mother put her head 
into the room, and said, 

We are waiting for you, my dear." 
Henry, I am very sorry, but I must go now," 
said Ellen, preparing to leave the room. 

"One moment, only one moment, now it will 
prove ; no, it won't ; I have forgotten the cipher ; how 
stupid I Oh, Ellen ! wait a minute." 
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**Wliat are you about^ my dear? Did you not 
hear me call you?'' said her father^ coming into the 
room. 

"It is not Ellen's fault, papa," said Henry; *^she 
was waiting for me." 

" And why did you keep her waiting ? Go down- 
stairs, Ellen ;" and Ellen was obliged to obey. 

" How is it that you are so long over tliat sum, 
Henry? Let me look at it," added his father, taking 
the slate from Henry's unwilling hand. ** What is 
all this at the bottom?" 

*^ Only old Thompson's pony, father, that I was 
trying to draw." 

" Try by all means, but not when you ought to 
be doing something else. Your sum is wrong ; you 
had better rub out the pony's portrait, and attend to 
your figures now ; if you can contrive to finish it 
in ten minutes you may overtake us." 

His father left the room, and Henry was slowly 
preparing to efface his beloved portrait, when the 
noise of a horse's feet drew him to the window. It 
was seldom very difficult to withdraw Henry's 
attention from his employment, especially when that 
employment happened to be arithmetic ; and when 
he discovered that the noise was produced by the 
very pony he had just been sketching, the tempta- 
tion proved too strong. 
^."I must just touch that eye again, now that I can 
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look at the old fellow himself^ and make him poke 
his head a little more, and then it will do famously," 
thought Henry. 

By the time the eye was finished, and the head 
poked, exactly like the original, the ten minutes 
were gone ; and then Henry thought that as there 
was no longer any hope of overtaking the walking 
party, he might as well try to transfer his sketch 
from the slate to paper. The second copy was not 
so good as the first ; he rubbed, and sketched, and 
rubbed again ; it would not " come like." He grew 
tired of drawing ; then he took up a book and read 
a little; then he tried to balance the book on his 
fore finger; and then he returned to his pony 
again. He had just made up his mind to efface the 
whole, and begin anew, when the clock struck seven. 
The laugh of his merry little sister Anna was heard 
through the open window. 

*^ Oh ! they are all coming back ; they must be 
just at the end of the lane, by the sound of their 
voices." 

"And this sum won't be right," said Henry to 
himself, as he snatched up his slate pencil. 

In his haste, he sometimes forgot what he was to 
carry, and sometimes carried when there was nothing 
over, and omitted ciphers where he ought to have 
put them. The sum was in a hopeless state of con- 
fusion; the-slate was so greasy with repeated rubbing 
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out, that he could not distinguiBh one figure from 
another. While he was considering whether a figure 
was a seven^ or a one^ or the long tail of a nine in the 
upper TOW, Henry's father and mother^ and his two 
sisters, came in &om walking. 

Henry felt tired, and cross, and stupid, and his 
sisters looked cheerful and fresh. Ellen began to 
lament that her brother had not seen the sun set 
in his glory from the top of the hill; and little 
Anna, who came tottering into the room half hidden 
behind a branch of dog-roses almost as big as her- 
self, had her story of the "nice ride up the hill 
on papa's shoulder," and her sorrow that poor Henry 
had not been there to enjoy all that she had en- 
joyed. 

" Well, Henry, is this three hours' work brought 
to an end at last?" asked his father. 

'^ Oh, papa ! not three hours ; Henry has not been 
three hours about his sum 1 " said Ellen. 

" I believe I have said rather less than more than 
the truth. Is not that the same sum you had to 
do yesterday morning, Henry ? " 

" Yes, father," replied Henry, in a low voice, for 
he was ashamed of his idleness. 

" You began to do it at ten; and you were doing 
that, or at least you were doing notliing else, till a 
quarter past eleven; this morning you were sitting 
with the slate in your hand, very nearly three 
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quarters of an hour ; and this evening we left you 
at half past five with this terrible sum, and now 
it is past seven, and it is not yet done. — ^How long 
is that altogether ? " 

"Oh, papa, you need not reckon; I know that 
I have wasted a great deal too much time ; but the 
thing is, I have not been really domg the sum all 
those hours.** 

"I know that, my dear boy; if you had been 
steadily employed one-third of the time, you might 
have been running races with Anna on the common 
this evening ; however, if you liked better to stay at 
home ^ 

" You are laughing at me, papa ; you know very 
well I would rather have been with you." 

" Then why were you not with us ? " 

Without directly replying, Henry said, " I am 
sure it was not my fault." 

" And I am sure it was not mine," said his father. 

" But, papa, you did say I must do my sum first. 
I should never have stopped at home for a sum ; 
for I cannot see that it signifies whether I do this 
sum to-night or to-morrow morning." 

" It does not signify for this sum, or any other 
sum; so far you are right But it does signify 
to correct yourself of one of the very worst habits 
that either child or man can have, — that of wasting 
your time." 
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" I know it is very foolish ; I wish I could cure 
myself of it, but I do not think I can," said Henry, 
sighing. 

" Did you ever try?" 

" Oh, yes ; I believe so ; — I have very often 
thought I would try." 

** That is a very different thing. Nothing is easier 
than to make good resolutions ; the difficulty is in 
keeping them." 

" I would make them and keep them too, if I knew 
how," said Henry. 

*^ If you had resolved to go out to-morrow to the 
common and fly your kite, how would you contrive 
to keep your resolution ? " 

*^ I suppose I should take my kite when the time 
came, and go out" 

^^ Then why cannot you take your slate or your 
book in the same manner when the time comes ? " 

Henry paused a little, and then said he did not 
know, unless it was that he liked to fly kites, and did 
not like to do sums. 

*^ That is, Henry, you choose to play, but you do 
not choose to work." 

*^ Oh, no, father ; it is not quite so bad as that. I 
do choose to work sometimes ; but you will allow, 
father, it is not so easy to do things that are disagree- 
able, as things that are agreeable." 

" Not so easy, certainly ; but they may be done if 
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we have a mind. Ellen did not like going Into the 
shower-bath every morning last winter ; but she was 
told it was necessary, and then she resolved to 
conquer her dislike to pulling the string that was 
to bring down the water on her head, and she 
did so." 

^* I should not like it at all in the winter/' said 
Henry, ^* though it may be very good fun in 
summer." 

** I do not like getting up by candle-light in the 
winter, but I find that if I do not, I am never in 
town in proper time, and therefore I do get up by 
candle-light." 

** You, papa I oh, to be sure, you can do disagree- 
able things if they are necessary ; but you are a 
man." 

** You will be a man if you live." 

** Yes ; to be sure, I shall ; but it will be a good 
many years before I am one." 

'^ Then you think it will be time enough, when 
you are a man, to set about acquiring the firmness 
and resolution that are necessary to a man ? " 

No, Henry said ; he did not think that exactly ; 
but still he thought there was no hurry ; there would 
be time enough. Henry had taken up a piece of 
string, which, while he was speaking, he kept twist- 
ing round and round his wrist. His father suddenly 
caught hold of the ends of the string, drew Henry's 
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band behind his back^ and tied it fast to the button of 
his jacket 

"Oh, papal why do you tie up Henry's hand?'* 
said EUen, " We are going soon to have tea^ and 
how is he to hold his cup ? ^ 

" I will untie his hand when he wants to use it," 
said her father. 

" But," exclaimed Henry, " it will be so numbed 
by that time, I shall not be able to use it" 

<< Wait a little, and then see how it will be." 

Henry waited, and then said: "I assure you, 
father, it is just as I said ; my hand is getting so 
numbed (asleep, I used to call it,) that I can 
scarcely feel I have a hand." 

^* I am not surprised at that," replied his father, 
releasing Henry's hand; *^and I assure you, my dear 
boy, that your hand could not be more thoroughly 
numbed and useless to you when it was tied behind 
your back, than your power of controlling yourself 
to any useful purpose will be, if you do not cultivate 
this power by early use." 

^^ I am not sure that I understand you, papa," said 
Henry. 

" I will try to explain my meaning more clearly; 
how is it, do you think, that your hands and feef are 
of more use to you now, than they were while you 
were an infant ? " 

"That is very easily found out: I am stronger 
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now ; I have learnt to use my legs when I want to 
go anywhere, and my hands when I want to do any- 
thing." 

** Exactly so; you have learnt to use them, and 
they have become stronger by use; but supposing 
you had never been allowed to use them till now, do 
you think they would be of as much service to you 
as they are ? " 

** No ; I am sure they would not ; for I have heard 
of people who had been shut up in prisons, where 
there was no room to walk about, till they lost the 
use of their limbs ; and the other day I read of a 
poor man who had been kept in prison without 
having any one to talk to, and when he was let <^t, 
he had forgotten how to speak.'' * 

" There is no great danger of your losing the use 
of your hands, or your feet, or your tongue, for they 
are all in pretty constant exercise ; but if you do 
not learn while you are a child, to conquer your 
dislike to do certain things that it may be necessary 
and right to do, though not perfectly agreeable, 
there is great danger that when you are a man, you 
will no longer be able to control your dislike, grown 
strong by indulgence." 

" Then, father, I will learn wliile I am a child," 
said Henry : " I will try to do what- is right, if I 
dislike it ever so much. I do not like arithmetic at 

* Major White ; who was confined many years in the Bastile. 
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all, but you shall sec I will do my sums to-morrow 
the very first thing after breakfast" 

Hem-y was quite sincere in his wish to reform, 
and began his task resolutely. He was, therefore, 
somewhat surprised and a good deal disappointed to 
find it so much more difficult than he had expected. 
He had turned his back to the window that he 
might not see old Thompson's pony and the green 
cart, which were generally before the door at this 
time of the morning, but still his progress was slow. 
Though he could not see, he could listen, and he did 
listen to everything that Thompson said to the cook, 
and the cook said to Thompson, till the cart drove 
away ; and Henry discovered that while he listened, 
he had stripped the feathers off a bundle of pens 
that lay on a table near him, and torn up and 
strewed about a half-written letter which his sister 
had unwarily left within his reach. When his 
mother came into the room, Henry asked her how it 
was, that when he really wished to cure himself of 
loitering over his lessons, he could not do it. His 
mother asked him how long it had taken him to do 
his sum this morning. Henry did not know pre- 
cisely; much longer than it ought, nearly an hour 
he believed. 

*^ Yesterday you took three hours ; that is some 
amendment, is it not ? " 

^* Yes, some; but why can I not cure myself all at 
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once : and why can't I make my head obey me when 
I want to think of a thing, as I can make my hands 
obey when I want to do anything?" His mother 
smiled, and said that he had asked a very difficult 
question, one of which he was not old enough to 
understand the explanation thoroughly; but that he 
might learn from that circumstance the force of 
habit, and how necessary it was not to acquire bad 
habits, since it was so difficult to get rid of them. 
There is a saying, or proverb, that ^* habit is a 
second nature." 

" I know that, saying very well," said Henry ; ^* I 
remember it particularly, because I wrote it a long 
time ago in my copy-book, and I had to write it three 
times before it was fit to show you ; I had spurted it 
all over with ink, because I used to have a way of 
flipping my pen with my thumb, at the end of every 
line, and I did so sometimes when the pen was full of 
ink." 

^* And when you found how much trouble that 
habit gave you, you left it off, I dare say." 

" Yes, I did at last ; it was so disagreeable to 
write the same words over and over again ; and in 
time I suppose I shall get rid of all such tricks, but 
I am afraid it will be long before f do so. You, 
don't know, mamma, what a trick I have of playing 
with everything that comes in my way, when I 
ought to be minding my business." 
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" Pat everything out of your reach, then, before 
you begin," said liis mother. 

" So I will. I am going now to copy a letter 
f#r papa; and before I begin, I will put Robinson 
Crusoe in the book-case, or else, without thinking of 
it, I shall read a bit here and a bit there, till I do 
not know what I am about." 

The next day, and for many succeeding days, 
Henry was able to give a very respectable account 
of himself. He began at ten, and by twelve he had 
done all that was required of him. He then found 
that he had time to bring his mother's plants out of 
the green-house for her, and to dig and arrange 
Anna's little garden, as he had engaged to do nearly 
three weeks before, and had not done, because, though 
seldom busy, he had never been at leisure ; so that 
among the many evils of loitering, he had to reckon 
the shame of a broken promise. By doing every- 
thing at the right time, more may be accomplished 
than would readily be believed by that large class of 
persons, little and big, who are fond of saying, " I had 
not time." 

" 1 had not time," had been a favourite expression 
of Heni*y's, so long as he did nothing. It was remark- 
able that as soon as he learned to employ himself 
steadily, he left off complaining of the want of 
time. 

Some weeks after the commencement of Henry's 
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reformation^ his newly acquired self-command was 
put to a severe trial. 

An old friend of his father's came to live close 
to them. This friend had two sons, who had just 
come home for the holidays. As these boys weiit 
to a public school, and were three or four years 
older than Henry, he was inclined to look up 
to them with great respect; and they were very 
willing to accept of his homage; and sufficiently 
inclined to think it a prodigious condescension on 
their part to make a companion of a boy so much 
younger than themselves, and who had never yet 
been to any school. Perhaps they pardoned these 
grave offences in consideration of his obliging dis- 
position, of which Walter and Richard Field felt the 
full value, from the total want of such a disposition 
in themselves. Although these boys prided them- 
selves upon having learned many things, they had 
neyer learned to govern their own tempers. If 
Walter wished to go one way, Richard generally 
insisted on going the other; and if Richard desired 
to do one thing, Walter would find some excellent 
reason for doing directly the contrary. While at 
home, their chief object was to amuse themselves, 
and their notion of amusement consisted in doing 
whatever came into their heads, without the smallest 
regard for the feelings or convenience of other 
people. Henry's education had taught him to respect 
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both ; and when his awe of his new friends* superior 
manliness and knowledge of the world had a little 
worn off^ he sometimes ventured to object to their 
breaking through the hedge that separated their 
garden from his sister Ellen's^ and he begged them 
not to trample on her neat borders, or to strike off 
the heads of her tulips with their switches. Walter 
and Richard both assured Henry that they should 
not have the smallest objection to his destroying 
everything in their sister's garden in return; on the 
contrary, they thought it would be good fan to 
see how cross Lizzy would be about it. 

Henry, however, did not see the fun of making 
Lizzy cross, and would not give up the poiift of pre- 
serving Ellen's flowers. These inconsiderate friends 
took his remonstrance exceedingly ill, and did not 
come to see him for some days. 

One morning when Henry was busy, he heard a 
whistle at the window; he looked out and saw 
Walter Field with a whip in his hand. *' Come out 
directly," said he; "I have something to say to 
you; my father has lent me his pony chaise, and 
I'll drive you over to Thorley. I met your father 
by the gate, and he says you may go if you like." 

*^ Did he ? I should like to go very much, if you 
will only wait a few minutes." 

"No; I can't wait a minute; you can do your 
trumpery exercise at any time." 
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**'But I promised to do it always at this time^ 
' because ^ 

**0h, you need not tell me why; Dick told me 
the whole story — how you were a naughty boy, and* 
did not do your task, and how you promised to 
behave better in future. It gave us a famous laugh, 
I can tell you." 

" Laugh ! " repeated Henry, colouring highly ; " I 
do not see anything to laugh at" 

*' I do, though, and so did Dick ; we both agreed 
that you would be a good fellow enough if you were 
not such a prig." 

''What do you mean by a prig?" said Henry, 
who, without exactly knowing what a prig was, 
felt a sudden sense of shame when he found it 
was something at which Walter and his brother 
laughed. 

**Come along," said Walter, quickly perceiving 
the impression he had made; and he pulled him 
towards the gate, 

Henry resisted. ^* I cannot go, if you will not 
wait; I must keep my word." 

"You must keep your word!" said Walter, 
mimicking Henry's hesitating tone : " then I must 
go without you ; but come, now, you will not be 
so ill-natured, when I came on purpose for you." 
He forgot to say that Henry had not been thought 
of, till he and his brother had quarrelled as to who 
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should drive. Kichai'd would not go^ unless he were 
allowed to drivo half way ; and Walter said that 
ho did not choose to be pitched over the pon/s 
head in the first ditch they came to^ and that he 
should never have asked Richard to go at all^ if 
his father had not refused to let him go alone. 
Thereupon Richard refused to go merely to accom- 
modate his brother^ and then Walter found it 
convenient to forget his resentment at Henry's 
impertinence in tlie affair of Ellen's garden. 

Henry felt sorely perplexed. He liked driving in 
a pony chaise, and he thought it was very good- 
natured in Walter to ask liim to go ; on the other 
hand^ he had begun to feel the value of steadiness 
in his pursuits^ and he knew that his &ther and 
mother were much pleased with his adherence to 
his voluntary engagement. The wish to deserve 
their approbation triumphed over every other 
feeling. 

" I am very much obliged to you, Walter, for 
coming for me, but I had rajther not go to-day, 
unless you will oblige me by waiting a little 
while." 

" I would not wait a quarter of a minute to oblige 
anybody," said Walter, sullenly; "come with me 
directly, or let it alone, just as you please; only 
mind, if you don't go to-day, I will never ask you 
again, that you may depend upon." 
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" I am sorry for that," said Henry, " but I cannot 
help it ; I must keep my word." 

"Do as you like, Mr. Henry; keep your word 
then, and see if I do not keep mine." Walter 
pushed Henry roughly from him as he spoke, and 
banged the gate after him in high displeasure. 
When Henry returned to th© house, Ellen was 
standing at tbo hatl doof. She looked a little 
anxious, but her eotmtenfmce cleared up when she 
saw her brother* 

" Make hiute with what you are about,** said she ; 
" papa wautH jrou whett you have dono." 

Henry found his father standing in a little room 
adjoining hil Study, which had been lately cleared 
out ; some new shelres had been put up, on which 
Ellen was arranging some books. 

"What a nice little snug piaoe,** cried Henry; 
" how I should like it for my own." 

"Should you?" said his father; **1 am glad of 
that, for I nleitn to give it you.** 

" To mel for my own 1 are you seriouSi papa ? " 

" Quite so } your mother and I have been much 
pleased with jrou lately \ with your desire to improve, 
and with the self-command you have shown on more 
than one occasion. We wish to give you some 
pleasure in return; but your best reward will be, 
not in the possession of this little room, though I 
hope the room will be both useful and agreeable to 
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you, Iiut in the possession of the power over yourself 
to do what you think right, whether it be pleasant 
or unpleasant — a power -which is worth more than 
any pleasure I could give you." 
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GEOGRAPHY.* 

The Moon. 

While the Earth goes round the Sun according to 
the description already given, it is accompanied by 
another body mucli smaller than itself, called the 
Moon. The diameter of the moon is not quite 2,200 
miles, and its distance from the earth is about 
240,000 miles. 

The moon is not a luminous body, that is, it does 
not shine by any light of its own, like the sun. It 
shines by reflecting the sun's rays. Opaque bodies, 
such as a brick wall, a wooden paling, the moon, 
the earth, reflect the rays of light which fall upon 
them. Transparent objects, such as clear water aud 
glass, allow tlie rays of light to pass through them. 

The moon makes a circuit of the earth in about 
twenty-nine days and a half ; and Is sometimes on 
the same side of the earth as the sun, and sometimes 
on the other side. 

♦ This part can be rendered much clearer by using one of the 
late Professor Cowper's small orreries ; to be procured at the depot 
of the Christian Knowledge Society, Great Queen-street, London. 
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The light of the sun can of course only shine upon 
one half of the moon at once. When the moon is 
on the same side of the earth as the sun^ that half 
of the moon which is lighted up or illuminated by 
the sun, is turned away from the earth. At that 
time, the moon is invisible to the inhabitants of the 
earth — it is what we call the change of the moon, or 
new moon. As the moon travels round to the other 
side of the earth, the illuminated part of the moon 
is gradually more and more turned to the earthy 
till at last the whole of the illuminated part of the 
moon is turned towards the earth. This is the 
period of foil moon, when we see the full circle 
of light. While the moon continues its course 
round the earth, the illuminated part of the moon is 
gradually more and more turned away from the 
earth, till at last no part of it is again any longer 
visible. 

This little drawing represents the situation of 
the sun (g), earth (e), and moon (m), at the period of 

new moon. The half of 

^^ /^-^k the moon which is illu- 

^J^ minated, is turned away 

from the earth. The dark 
half of the moon, or that half upon which the sun's 
rays do not fall, is turned towards the earth. The 
moon is, therefore, invisible to the inhabitants of the 
earth. 
i9d 
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In the next drawings the illuminated part of 
the moon is turned to- 
wards the earthy making 

the appearance of full TL " £ ^^^ Ji 

moon. 
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Eclipses. 

We all know that everything that is in the light 
casts a shadow on the side that is turned away from 
the light. If, on a fine clear day, you turn your 
back to the sun, you will see your shadow before 
you; and if you turn your face to the sun, your 
shadow will be behind you. Everything upon 
which your shadow falls will for the time be 
deprived of the direct light of the sun. So, also, at 
Qne side of the house you may see the sun, and at < 
the other side, while close to it, the sun will be 
hidden from your eyes by the hou9e. But if you 
walk away to a little distance, you will see first a 
part, and then the whole of the sun above the house. 
A small object like a house may thus hide a very 
large one like the sun. 

What happens with your body, or the house, 
happens also with the >-«ma, 
earth and moon. At y ^ r^ifciii 

the time of full moon, \ S vJPIIi^ 

when the sun and moon ^f""^ 
are on the opposite sides of the earth, if the sun, 
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earth5 and moon^ hap])en to be in a straight line> or 
nearly 50^ the earth hinders the light of the sun from 
falling on the moon; the moon is in the earth's 
shadow. As the moon only shines by reflecting tho 
sun's rays, the moon is then invisible. Sometimes 
the moon is only partly in the earth's shadow^ part 
being visible and part invisible. When the moon is 
thus in the earth's shadow, it is said to be eclipsed, 
totally or partially, as the case may be. Should 
there be any inhabitants in the moon, to them at 
such times the sun will be eclipsed. 

The moon never ceases to move, travelling round 
the earth ; and when an eclipse of the moon takes 
place, the moon moves through the earth's shadow. 
If, on the night of an eclipse, the sky be clear, and you 
watch attentively, you may see the moon gradually 
enter the earth's shadow, or first partially disappear, 
then disappear entirely, and at last gradually come 
out or emerge from the earth's shadow, and once 
more display a beautiful full circle of light. 

At the time of new moon, when the moon is 
between the earth and sun, if the sun, moon, and earth 

happen to be in a straight 

M p-^ line, or nearly so, the 

^'nJk moon, either entirely or 

partly, hides the sun from 

the inhabitants of the earth for a short time. The 

moon's shadow falls upon the earth, but only upon 
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a small part of the earthy because the moon is so 
very small a body compared with the sun. This is 
called an eclipse of the sun^ total or partial , as it may 
happen. To all those persons who dwell on that 
part of the earth where the moon's shadow falls, the 
sun is eclipsed. 

To those who dwell on those other parts of the 
earth which are turned towards the sim, but which 
are not in the moon's shadow, the eclipse is invisible. 

The reason why eclipses, whether of the sun or 
moon, happen so seldom is, because the sun, moon, 
and earth are not often in a straight line. 

Planets. 
Besides the earth, there are other opaque bodies 
which move round the sun. These bodies are called 
planets. Some move round at a greater distance 
from the sun than the earth, and others at a less 
distance. Those planets which move round the sun 
at a less distance than the earth frequently pass 
between the earth and the sun. When this happens, 
if the Sun, planet, and earth happen to be in a straight 
line, or nearly so, the planet hides a small part of 
the sun from the inhabitants of the earth. Tliis is 
called the transit of a planet. 

Stars. 
Besides the sun, round which the earth and other 
planets move, there are many other suns, but they 
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are at so immense a distance, that we cannot feel 
their warmtli. These sans are called stars. 

As the earth revolves or spins round and round, 
all these various bodies rise and set, appear and 
disappear by turns to the different countries on its 
surface. 

By this time, we have no doubt that the more 
inquisitive of our readers arc beginning to be 
impatient to learn liow we became acquainted with 
all these wonderful things; and to inquire whether 
we are quite sure of the correctness of our facts. 
They will ask us, and properly too, to explain 
or prove what we have been describing, and, there- 
fore, we will endeavour at once to comply with their 
very reasonable request. 

It must not be supposed that men arrived at a 
knowledge of the shapes, sizes, distances and motions 
of the sun, moon, and planets all at once. On the 
contrary, this knowledge was acquired very gradu- 
ally, and by persevering study and observation. 

Till within these few hundred years, men were not 
acquainted with one half of the earth as they now 
know it ; and what they did know was supposed 
to be the whole. In shape the earth was thought to 
be a large flat body, part land and part water, and 
motionless. The sun, moon, and stars were believed 
to be about the size that they actually appear, and 
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to move in a large arch over the flat body — the 
earth; although it could never be explained how, 
yvhen they had arrived at the end of the arch, they 
contrived to get back again and start afresh. 

Studious and observing and reflecting men were 
long puzzled; they could not explain the rising and 
setting of the sun, moon, and stars, nor the eclipses 
and transits. They saw clearly that the prevailing 
notions were wrong, but they could not discover the 
truth. 

After much examination, some men more happy 
than others in their investigations began to suspect 
that the earth was in shape like a ball or globe, 
that it revolved or spun round and round, and that it 
did not remain in one place, but made a circuit of 
the sun. 

The circular shadow which is always to be seen 
upon the bright surface of the moon, during the 
progress of an eclipse of the moon, was thought to be 
a proof of the earth's roundness. 

The apparent motion of the sun and stars, when the 
motion is really in the earth, was explained by show- 
ing that, as persons in a ship or carriage moving at a 
very rapid rate always fancy that the objects which 
they pass are moving, although the motion is only in 
the ship or carriage, so the inhabitants of the moving 
earth fancied that the sun and stars were moving, 
instead of the ejarth on which they were placed. 
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This reasoning convinced many people ; but still 
many doubted. At last, however, all doubts about 
the roundness of the earth were removed, in the year 
1519, by a navigator of the name of Magellan, who 
sailed round the earth. If the earth were a large 
plane, a person sailing in one direction would be 
continually getting further and further from the 
place whence he started. To go on in one direction, 
therefore, and yet come back to the same spot, could 
only happen on the surface of a round body. 

Many navigators now sail round the earth every 
year; so that everybody has become satisfied that 
the earth is round. 

The figures of the sun, moon, and planets, as 
they appear to us, are called their disksi Thus, we 
say the sun's disk, the moon's disk, a planet's disk. 

If the apparent size of objects at a distance were 
not less than the actual size, the measure of the 
diameters and circumferences of the disks of the sun, 
moon, and planets would be the measure of the 
actual diameters and circumferences of those bodies. 
But everybody knows that a large object at a great 
distance appears small. A large ship or an immense 
mountain, when seen from a distance of several 
miles, seems a mere speck. This explains why the 
moon, which is a small body compared with the sun, 
appears to us quite as large; and why a cheese 
close to us looks as large as either. But objects, 
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although appearing smaller at a distance^ still pre- 
serve their shapes; and knowing this, we are able 
to learn from the apparent shapes of the sun, moon^ 
and planets, that they are all round bodies. 

Besides, by the aid of powerful magnifying glasses 
and other contrivances, learned and clever men have 
been able to calculate the actual sizes and distances 
of those bodies from their apparent sizes as observed 
in diflFerent situations. 

To understand how this is done, requires much 
more knowledge than our young readers can possibly 
have at present. 

But it does not require any learning to under- 
stand that, when a planet, in passing between the 
earth and sun, appears like a small round dark spot 
upon the sun's disk, it must be much smaller than 
the sim. 

Nor is there any difficult}'- in understanding that 
the moon is much smaller than the sun ; since if it 
were not, when between the earth and sun, its 
shadow, instead of covering, as it does, a small part 
of the earth, would cover the whole. 

The moon is sometimes so situated between the 
sun and the earth as to make, what is called, an 
annular eclipse; that is, the moon conceals from 
the earth all the middle part of the sun's disk, but 
leaves a ring of light still visible. This is another 
proof that the moon is much smaller than the sun. 
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An eclipse of tlic moon lasts much longer than an 
eclipse of the sun ; tliat is, the moon la longer in 
travelling through tlie earth's shadow, which occa- 
sions the eclipse of the moon, than the earth is in tra- 
veiling through the moon's shadow, which occasioDs 
the eclipse of the sun. This shows that the mooa 
is smaller than the eartlt. 

The shape of the earth's shadow also proves that 
the earth is much smaller than the sun. That 
shadow, as may he observed by the drawing of the 
eclipse of the moon, becomes narrower and narrower, 
as its distance from the earth increases, till at last 
it ends in a poi^t. Now, if the sun and earth were 
of the same size, the shadow of the earth would 
continue of the same breadth, to whatever distance 
it might be prolonged. And if the earth were larger 
than the sun, the breadth of the shadow would in- 
crease with its distance. 

M) O (^ 

This is clearly exemplified in the above drawing, 
where the sun is supposed to be in the middle, with 
the earth larger than the sun at one side, and e^ual 
in size at the other. 



Here will finish that part of the description of the 
earth which ia connected witli the appearances of 
other hodies. They who are anxious to know more 
ahont the dimensions, movements, and distances of 
flie snn, moon, and planets, (and there is much more 
to be learned,) rajat torn to hooks of astrommi/, 
Onr short account is merelj Intended to give some 
notion of the Bt^tten of the earth with regard to 
other bodies, sod how the earth moTea among them. 
No geography or description of the earth can be 
complete without some such account. liut even if 
a description of the sun, moon, and planets were 
not a necessary part of geography, atich an explana- 
tion must be acceptable to every o]ie who has the 
least desire to understand the brilliant bodies which 
are apparently moving at such an immense distance 
arormd him. 
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THE DISOBEDIENT HEDOEHOO.* 

There dwelt 'neath the roofs 

Of a fine elm tree, , 
A peaceful old hedgehog 

Witli children three. 
And as long as they all 

Would tlieir mother obey. 
No hedgehogs so luippy, 

Or merry as they. 

It chanced late one eve, 
When daylight was flown, 

And night o'er the earth 
Her mantle had thrown, 

• Tenificd from "Fables OriKinnl and Select," 
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Her family thus 

The hedgehog addressed, 
Before she absented 

Herself from the nest : 

^^ It grieves me, my dears. 

Thus from you to roam, 
But I hope soon to bring you 

A good supper home : 
Stir not from this place 

While I wander for food ; 
There are traps in the field, 

And dogs in the wood." 

They promised their mother 

Obedience to pay. 
And with one parting look 

She was soon on her way ; 
But was scarce out of sight. 

Ere Bustle began 
To propose to his brothers 

The following plan : 

" Come hither, dear Bob, 

And you, my dear Bristle, 
Let us go through the hedge 

That's close by yon thistle : 
I cannot with patience 

Behold you submit 
To remain in this hole. 

For none of us fit. 
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" For my part, I long 

The fair world to see ; 
Its park-s and its pastures 

Are pleasures to me. 
A nice walk we will have, 

By old Roger's farm ; 
Depend upon me. 

There can be no harm," 

The hedgehogs sat list'ning 

To all Bustle said. 
But promptly refused 

From their home to be led ; 
And advised with aflfection 

Their ill-behaved brother 
To remember the promise 

They had given their mother. 

No heed to these words 

Naughty Bustle would pay, 
And lest he should hear 

What they fiirther might say, 
To his ears his front paws 

He stoutly did clap, 
Then rush'd from the hole. 

Spite of dog or of trap. 

The silvery moon 

Now began to appear. 
High through the sky 
Her mild course to steer ; 
210 
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The clouds fled away. 

And the stars shone most bright. 
And the wind it was hush'd 

On this sweet summer night 

Bustle^ who a fine taste 

For nature possessed, 
Rejoiced in his firmness. 

In leaving the nest : 
But while he was gazing 

On pleasures so fine. 
It was awkward to fast 

For so long a time. 

A few worms and insects 

Were all he could find. 
But to this vulgar fare 

He no ways inclined ; 
** From whence did my mother 

Us with pig-nuts supply ? 
'Twas sure by the brook 

That must be close by." 

With all possible haste 

Through the wood ho repair'd, 
And on pig-nuts the finest 

With joy Bustle stared. 
When all on a sudden 

A noise met his ear. 
And his strong and stout limbs 

Were shaking with fear. 
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He tried to run swift. 

But his creeping slow pace 
Was never intended 

To shine in the chase : 
When on in full speed 

Came a white, furious dog. 
With teeth to eat up 

This wilful hedgehog. 

By one chance alone 

His life he might keep, 
'Twas to roll himself up 

As he did in his sleep. 
So, promptly concealing 

Feet, face, and all. 
Bustle waited his foe. 

In the shape of a ball ! 

The contest began ! 

Growler gave a smart shake, 
Which made Master Hedgehog 

Tremble and quake. 
The dog worried and scratch'd 

In rear, flank, and front. 
While Bustle did naught 

But prick, nestle, and grunt. 

At last fairly tired 
Of his finiitless attack, 

Growler, wounded and beaten, 
Hurried off back ; 
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The poor little hedgehog 

Was half dead with fright. 
And lamented most sorely 

His excursion that night. 

The moon was now hid, 

The sky clouded o'er. 
And Bustle could see 

Nature's beauties no more. 
The pig-nuts untasted 

Remain'd near the brook, 
Alas ! upon them 

He dared not venture a look. 

T were better to live 

On slugs and on snails. 
Than encounter that dog 

And his terrible nails ; 
To put up with food 

Without sauce or relish. 
Than apart from his friends 

With hunger to perish. 

Faint, weak, and trembling. 

Bustle sought for the path 
Which should lead to that home 

He had left in such wrath. 
" Ah, me ! if I ever 

Again reach our nest. 
What joy to repose 

On my dear mother's breast ! 
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" I dare say my brothers 

So happy have been> 
And had such a supper 

As never was seen. 
In the sweet folds of sleep 

No doubt Bristle's reposing^ 
And Bob in snug peace 

Is blissfully dozing. 

** I ne'er will my mother 

Again disobey." 
This resolve came too late — 

He had quite lost his way^ 
And scarce had concluded 

Thus fervently thinking. 
When in a deep pond 

He found himself sinking ! 

He struggled again 

And again to get out : 
'T was useless the waters 

To turn with his snout 
So the waves closed o'er Bustle, 

Who died in his prime. 
While his brothers lived happy 

A very long time. 
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THE DISOOVEBT OF THE PACIFIC 

OCEAN. 

(^See Frontispiece.') 

CoLlTMBirSy as we have read, was the first man bold 
enough to venture across the Atlantic. His boldness 
was rewarded by the discovery of lands till then 
unknown to Europeans. When once the way had 
been pointed out, it was easy for other navigators 
to follow. Accordingly, many Spaniards undertook 
voyages of further discovery in the same track that 
Oolumbus had made known ; and by degrees nearly 
the whole coast of America on the side of the Atlantic 
was explored. 

Although Columbus had sailed along a small part 
of the continent of South America in his second and 
third voyages, he was not aware of its vast extent. 
One of the Spaniards, by name Alonzo de Ojeda, 
who had accompanied him in his second voyage, 
having obtained leave to pursue discoveries, sailed 
with Amerigo Vespucci, the man who, as before 
mentioned, gave America its name, for the New 
World ; and he directed his course by the chart that 
Columbus had made. By the help of this he reached 
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the continent of America, sailed along the coast of 
the Gulf of Paria, passed through the Strait of the 
Dragon's Mouth, and so continued until he arrived 
at Maracapana, touching at Guriana and Gumana in 
his way. 

After some delay, he sailed on until he arrived at 
a vast deep gulf, resembling a tranquil lake ; on the 
eastern side of which was a village, consisting of 
about twenty houses, shaped like bells, and built on 
piles driven into the bottom of the sea, which is here 
very shallow. Ojeda gave to this gulf the name of 
Venezuela, which it bears at this present time. At 
the bottom of the gulf is an inner gulf or lake, with 
a very narrow entrance, called the lake of Maracaibd. 
He continued his voyage along the western shores 
of the gulf, and standing out to sea, doubled Gape 
Maracaibo, and pursued his coasting voyage from 
port to pert of this unknown continent, until he 
reached the long stretching headland, called Gape de 
la Vela. The bad state of his ships then forced him 
to return to Spain. He had sailed from port St. 
Mary in May, 1499, and he arrived back at Gadiz 
in June, 1500. 

Another of the companions of Golumbus, one of 
the brave men who had helped him in his first enter- 
prise, by name Yanez Pinzon, also in 1499 undertook 
a voyage to the New World. He sailed from Palosin 
December of that year, and beheld land on the 28th 
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January, 1500. This navigator suffered much from 
storms^ and also^ havmg crossed the Equator^ lost sight 
of the Polar star. The sailors were exceedingly 
alarmed at this circumstance, as the Polar star was 
relied upon hy them as one of their surest guides. 
Not knowing the shape of the earth, they thought 
that some prominence hid this star from their view. 
The land that Pinzon had discovered was Cape St. 
Augustine, in eight degrees south latitude, the most 
projecting part of the extensive country of Brazil. 

As the fierceness of the Indians of this coast made 
it unsafe to land, he continued his voyage without 
delay to the north-west until he arrived within forty 
leagues of the Equinoctial line. Here he fell in with 
the mighty river Marascon or Amazon, the mouth of 
which is more than thirty leagues, or ninety miles, in 
breadth, and the water of which enters more than forty 
leagues into the ocean, without losing its freshness. 
He now re-crossed the Line, and coming again in 
sight of the Polar star, he pursued his course along 
the coast, passed the mouth of the Oronoko river, and 
entered the Gulf of Paria. He afterwards returned 
to Spain, and arrived at Palos in September, 1500. 

Pinzon is the first European who crossed the 
Equator in the Western ocean. He is also the dis- 
coverer of Brazil. 

After this voyage of Pinzon, Ojeda made two other 
voyagesj and the coast of South America was dis- 
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covered from Cape do la Vela to Veragua ; so that 
the whole of the Atlantic or Eastern Coast of the 
Isthmus of Darien was thus known to the Spaniards, 
and they now began to make settlements there. But 
they knew nothing of the Pacific or Western Coasts 
nor did they know how narrow that neck of land was 
upon which they were. In general they obtained 
but little information about the interior of any part 
of the country, because they behaved everywhere 
with injustice and cruelty to the inhabitants^ the 
unoffending Indians, from whom alone they could 
expect to learn anything. 

At first, these poor people received them in full 
confidence, and were willing to let them share every-* 
thing that they possessed. But the shameful conduct 
of the Spaniards, who repaid kindness with deceit 
and cruelty, soon made the Indians endeavour to 
prevent their landing, and to resist their coming 
among them. . Upon this, the Spaniards acted as if 
the whole country belonged to them, and in every 
possible way tried to kill the Indians, and seize their 
lands, and burn their houses. It was owing to tltus 
disgraceful conduct that they did not sooner hear of 
the Pacific Ocean, and that all their attempts to plant 
colonies were attended with so much suffering to 
themselves, and so much destruction to the poor 
Indians. 

Ojeda's third voyage was undertaken expressly to 
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found a settlement^ and he had with him Francisco 
Pizarroy who was afterwards known as the discoverer 
of Peru. Ojeda sailed on this voyage in 1509, from 
San Domingo, and late in the autumn arrived in the 
harbour of Carthagena. Already the character of 
the Spaniards was well known to the inhabitants of 
these parts ; and it was soon seen that it would be 
impossible to make a settlement there without a 
struggle. Ojeda was advised by his more prudent 
friends to retire, but he resolved to land and reduce 
the natives to submission, by force. But they being 
numerous and warlike, he nearly lost his life in the 
attempt^ and many of his companions were slain. 
He succeeded, however, in making good his retreat 
on board the ships. Shortly afterwards he landed on 
the eastern side of the Gulf of Uraba, or, as it is now 
called. Gulf of Darien, and built a fortress, called 
San Sebastian. 

About this time, also, another Spaniard, of the 
name of Nicuesa, formed a settlement on the Isthmus 
of Darien, and built a fortress there, which he called 
Nombre de Dios, not very distant from the harbour 
of Portobello. 

There was, besides, another expedition, commanded 
by Enciso, which set sail in search of Ojeda and his 
new Colony of San Sebastian. Among the ship's 
company was a man, by name Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa^ who, although of a rich family, had, by his 
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bad habits, not only become very poor, but was also 
much m debt. He was in perpetual alarm lest he 
should be seized for the debts that he owed, and be 
thrown into prison. To avoid this, he contrived to 
get on board Enciso's ship, concealed in a cask^ 
which was supposed to contain provisions. When the 
ship was far from San Domingo, Balboa came out 
from his hiding-place ; and although Enciso at first 
was angry at the way he had escaped from the pu- 
nishment which his bad conduct had deserved, yet 
he knew so well the services that Balboa would be 
able to perform, that he pardoned him. 

By this time the settlement at San Sebastian 
had been broken up, the Spaniards having sufiered 
much from the repeated attacks of the natives, who 
would no longer patiently submit to their unjust 
treatment Soon after Enciso reached Carthagena, 
he was joined by Pizarro, with the wretched remains 
of the colony at San Sebastian. Enciso, however, in 
spite of what he heard, and what he saw, determined 
to continue his voyage to that settlement. Upon his 
arrival there, he found that Pizarro's account was but 
too true : for where San Sebastian had stood, no- 
thing was to be seen but a heap of ruins. At this 
place misfortune followed misfortune ; first he suf- 
fered shipwreck, and then he was attacked by the 
natives. In despair at these repeated disastersi 
Enciso was quite at a loss what to do, or where 
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to go ; when Balboa^ the runaway Balboa^ came to 
lus support^ and advised him to continue his course 
along the coast in Fizarro's little vessel. 

Balboa stated that he had once before been on an 
expedition in this same gulf^ and on the western 
Bide he well remembered an Indian village, on the 
bank of a river, called by the natives Darien. 

Enciso, pleased with Balboa's advice, resolved to 
take possession of this village, and to drive out of it 
all the Indians. This scandalous resolution he put 
into practice. Arrived at the river, he landed his 
men, and without giving the unfortunate people of 
the village any notice, he attacked them, killed 
several, drove the rest out, and robbed them of all 
their possessions. He then made the village the 
chief place of his new government, and called it 
Santa Maria del Darien. Balboa assisted in this 
work of cruelty and injustice. 

The-^Spaniards had not been long here, when they 
became tired with Enciso, for his conduct was not 
pleasing to them, and they refused to obey him, and 
sent him off in a ship to Spain. Upon his departure, 
Balboa took the command. And when he became 
Governor, he was one of the very few Spaniards in 
authority who treated the unhappy Indians with 
kindness, and whom they were inoHjmed to trust. 

In one of his expeditions into the interior parts of 
the Isthmus, in search of gold, he first heard of a sea 
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to the west, as yet unknown to Europeans. Ho had 
received a large quantity of gold from an Indian 
cacique or chief, and was weighing it into shares for 
the purpose of dividing it among his men, when a 
quarrel arose as to the exactness of the weight. One 
of the sons of the Indian icacique was present, and 
he felt so disgusted at the sordid behaviour of the 
Spaniards, that he struck the scales with his fist, 
and scatterojl the glittering gold about the place; 
and before the Spaniards could recover from their 
astonishment at this sudden act, he said to them, 
** Why should you quarrel for such a trifle ? If you 
really esteem gold to be so precious as to abandon 
your homes and come and seize the lands and 
dwellings of others for the sake of it, I can tell you 
of a land where you may find it in plenty. Beyond 
those lofty mountains," he continued, pointing to the 
south, " lies a mighty sea, which people sail upon, in 
vessels almost as large as yours. All the streams 
that flow down the southern side of those mountains, 
abound in gold, and all the utensils that the people 
have, are made of gold." 

Balboa was struck by this account of the young 
Indian, and eagerly inquired the best way of pene- 
trating to this sea, and to this land of gold. The 
young Indian warned him of the dangers he would 
meet with, from the fierce race of Indians scattered 
about the mountains, who were cannibals, or eaters 
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of human flesh. But the curiosity of Balboa onc6 
roused was not to be quelled by accounts of difficul- 
tied and of dangers. He was, besides, desirous of 
getting possession of the gold, and of obtaining, by a 
discovery almost equal to that of Columbus, the 
pardon of the King of Spain for taking from Enciso 
the command of the settlement. He resolved, there- 
fore, to penetrate to this sea, and immediately began 
the necessary preparations for the journey. It was 
in the year 1511 that he received this accoimt, and 
he lost no time in sending to Hispaniola to request 
that the governor of that island, who was the brother 
of Columbus, would send him sufficient help to put 
his design into execution. 

Balboa's application was not attended with the 
success which he expected. He had written to 
request that a company of 1,000 soldiers, with 
proper arms, should be sent to assist him in his 
perilous adventure. But instead of receiving these, 
the only news that reached him by the return of one 
of his messengers was, that he would most probably 
have the command of Darien taken from him, and be 
pumshed for assisting to dispossess Enciso. 

This news made him determine no longer to delay 
his departure for the discovery of the sea beyond the 
moimtains. Instead of the 1,000 men that he had 
thought necessary for the expedition, he found he 
could only muster 190. But, then, these 190 men 
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were Jiardy and resolute, and much attached to him. 
He armed them with swords and targets, cross-bows, 
and arquebussesj. He also took with him a number 
of blood'houndSf With so much cruelty had the 
Spaniards behaved towards the unhappy Indians, 
that even fierce dogs had been trained to hunt them 
out of their hidings-places, and to assist in destroying 
them. All this bloodshed and all this misery could 
the Spaniards cause for the sake of obtaining the 
gold and silver which were supposed to abound more 
in that part of the world than in any other. 

Besides this little band, Balboa took with him a 
few of the Indians of Darien, whom he had won by 
kindness, and whose services would be of nauch use 
to him, from the knowledge of the wildernesses he 
was about to enter, and also from their knowledge 
of the habits of savage life. 

On the 1st September, 1513, Balboa embarked 
at Darien with his followers, in a brigantine and nine 
large canoes. He sailed north-^west, and arrived 
without accident at Ooyba, the residence of the 
Indian cacique, from whose son he had first heard 
of ^ the sea. From thi^ cacique he obtained the 
assistance of guides and some warriors, and leaving 
h^f his men to guard the brigantine and canoes. He 
prepared to penetrate the wilderness before him with 
the other half. 

It was on the 6th of September that he began his 
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march for the mountains wliich separated him from 
the great Pacific Ocean^ of which lie was in search. 
He set out with a resolution to endure patiently all 
the miseries and to comhat boldly all the difficulties 
that he might meet with ; and he contrived to reuse the 
same determination in liis followers. The heat was 
excessivOj and the Spaniards felt it the niore^ because 
they were encumbered with the weight of their 
armoar^ or iron plated dresses, and weapons. They 
had to climb rocky precipices, to struggle through 
close and tangled forests, and to cross marshes which 
continual rains had rendered almost impassable. 
Their Indian guides assisted them by carrying their 
proyisions^ and also by pointing out the least difficult 
paths. 

On the 8th of September they approached an 
Indian village at the foot of the mountains ; and 
the inhabitants fled in alarm into the fastnesses of 
the forest The bad character that the Spaniards 
had obtained by their cruel and unjust conduct made 
every one fly from them. It was well for Balboa 
that he contrived, by kindness, to gain some friends 
among these alarmed people, or he could never 
have proceeded. In this village he halted several 
days to refresh his men, many of whom had fallen 
ill. But he was not idle during his stay here, for, 
having discovered the place to which the chief of 
the village had retreated, he prevailed upon him 
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to retarn^ and so charmed him by the kindness of 
his manner, as to make him his friend. This 
cacique gave him all such further information as 
he needed to complete with success liis daring 
enterprise, and told him that when he reached the 
summit of a lofty ridge of mountains, which he 
pointed out, the sea would appear spread out far 
below him. 

The heat of the marshes, and the fatigue of forcing 
their way through the almost impassable forests, had, 
in the short space of two days, so injured the health 
of some of his men, as to make it impossible for 
them to proceed. These sick men Balboa desired 
to return slowly to Coyba, and having persuaded 
the cacique to assist him with fresh guides, and 
taking with him only such men as were robust 
and vigorous, on the 20th of September he again 
went forward. 

Their journey was through a broken, rocky 
country, covered with forest trees and underwood 
so thick and close as to be quite matted together, 
and every here and there deep and foaming streams, 
some of which they were forced to cross on rafts. 
So wearisome was the journey, that in four days 
they had not advanced more than ten leagues, and 
they began to suflFer much from hunger. 

They had now arrived in the province of a warlike, 
tribe of Indians, who, instead of flying and hiding 
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themselves, came forward to the attack. They set 
upon the Spaniards with furious yells, thinking to 
overpower them at once. They were armed with 
bows and arrows, and clubs made of palm-wood, 
almost as hard as iron. But the first shock of the 
report from the fire-arms of the Spaniards struck 
them with terror. When they saw their companions 
fall bleeding and dead around them, they took to 
fiight, and were closely pursued by the Spaniards 
with their blood-hounds. Well might these ignorant 
people think that they were attacked by some mon- 
sters, more cruel than any of the savage men or 
animals that they were acquainted with. The 
cacique and six hundred of his people were left 
dead upon the field of battle. After the battle, the 
Spaniards entered the adjoining village, which was 
at the foot of the last mountain that remained to be 
climbed. This village they robbed of everything 
valuable. There was much gold and many jewels ; 
and Balboa shared the booty among his band of 
followers. 

But this victory was not gained without some loss 
on the side of the Spaniards. Balboa found that 
several of his men had been wounded by the arrows 
of the Indians ; and these he was obliged to leave iu 
the village, while he ascended the mountain. Sixty- 
seven men were all that remained of his party with 
health and strength sufficient to accompany him. 
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At the cool mnd firesh hour of daybreak ha aflseDH 
bled big scanty band, and b^an to dimb the height, 
wishing to reach the top before the heat of noon. 
The labour was severe5 for the road was very 
rugged. About ten o'clock they came out firom the 
thick forest through which they had been strug^ing 
ever since daybreak. The change firom the close- 
ness of the woods to the pleasant breeze firom the 
mountains was delightfiiL But they were stiQ 
further encouraged. ^^From that spot," exclaimed 
one of the Indian guides, pointing to the height above 
them^ *^ may be seen the great sea of which you are 
in search." 

When Balboa heard this> he commanded his men 
to halt; and forbade any one to stir firom his place. 
He was resolved to be the first European who shoruld 
look upon that sea, which he had been the first 
to think of discovering. Accordingly he ascended 
the moimtain height alone; and when he reached 
the summit be beheld the sea glittering in the morning 
sun. 

Balboa called to bis little troop to ascend the 
height and look upon the glorious prospect; and 
they joined him withotit delay. ** Behold, my 
friends^'' said he, ^^ the reward of all our toil ; a 
sight upon which the eye df Spiiniard never rested 
before." 

The Spaniards embraced their leader; and he, as 
sao 
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was the practice in those days, took possession of the 
sea^ and the coast, and the surrounding country, in 
the name of the King of Spain. He then had a tree 
out down^ and made it into the form of a cross, and 
planted it on the spot from which he had first 
beheld the sea. He also made a mound, by heaping 
up large stones, upon which he carved the name of 
the King of Spain. The Indians saw all this done, 
and while they helped to pile the stones, and set 
up the cross, they little thought that they were 
assisting in depriving themselves of their houses and 
country. 

This event took place on the 26th of September, 
1513. The Spaniards had been twenty days in per- 
forming the journey from Coyba, in the provmce of 
Careta, where they had left the brigantine and the 
canoes, to the summit of the mountain; a distance 
which, it is said, may now be travelled in six days. 
The Isthmus hereabouts is eighteen leagues in 
breadth in its widest part, and in some places not 
more than seven leagues; but it is crossed by high 
and rugged mountains. Across this difficult country, 
in spite of every obstacle, did Balboa and his fol- 
lowers force their way, on their journey from the 
shores of the Atlantic. Without roads, or even 
psrths, they followed the tracks of the Indians, which 
none but Indian guides could have made out. 

Balboa was not content with merely beholding this 
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Ocean. He determined to descend to it^ although 
the whole distance between him and the sea-coast 
was filled up with rocks, and thick forests, and greeji 
marshes. Being joined by such of his men as had 
recovered sufficiently, and whom he had left in the 
village after the battle, he set out on the 29th of 
September for the sea-coast. 

He soon arrived at one of the vast bays of that 
coast. This he called St. Michael's Bay. The whole 
coast, as far as the eye could reach, was quite wild, 
and the sea had not a sail or canoe upon it. 

When the Spaniards reached the shore, they 
found a beach half a league in extent, partly 
covered with sand and mud, with here and there a 
pool of water. " If this is a sea," said Balboa to his 
men, " like the great Atlantic, this beach will ere long 
be covered by its waters. Let us wait here, — a short 
time will decide whether there is a tide." So saying 
he seated himself under a tree. He was not long in 
doubt. The tide began to rise, and the waters rushed 
in so impetuously that they soon reached the place 
where Balboa and his party had placed themselves. 

Balboa then arose, and marched into the sea until 
the water reached above his knees, and in the same 
manner as he had claimed a right to the land, he 
took possession of the sea for the King of Spain. • 

When this unmeaning and unjust ceremony was 
finished, he and all his followers stooped down and 
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tasted the water, which they found to be salt like the 
water of the other seas that they were acquainted 
with. They could no longer doubt that a new sea 
was discovered. 

Both himself and his men also cut off branches 
from the trees, intending to carry them away as 
precious tokens of their discovery. 

Balboa was some time employed in fighting with 
the Indian tribes that inhabited the sea-coast, and in 
hunting them with his blood-hounds. He soon made 
these helpless people submit. From them he once 
more heard of the rich country of Peru. One of the 
Indians also talked to the Spaniards about an animal 
that was employed in that country to carry burdens. 
He moulded a figure of clay to represent this animal, 
which some of the Spaniards supposed to be a deer, 
and others a camel ; for as yet they knew nothing 
of the llama, the native beast of burden of South 
America. 

Early in November, he quitted the borders of the 
Pacific Ocean, on his return across the mountains 
to Darien. His route homewards was different from 
that which he had before pursued, and the sufferings 
of his troop were much greater. Often they could 
find no water, the heat having dried up the pools and 
brooks. Many died from intolerable thirst, and 
those who survived, although loaded with gold, were 
exhausted from want of food ; for the poor Indians 
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brought gold and jewels, instead of food, as peace 
offerings to the Spaniards. 

At length, after much fighting with the various 
tribes of Indians that dwelt in the mountains, and 
much slaughter of them, and burning of their 
villages, Balboa and his troop reached Coyba, having 
robbed the Indians of all the gold and silver that 
they could find. There they embarked in the 
brigantine, and arrived the next day in the Biver of 
Darien. 

Balboa brought with him the news of his success 
and discovery; — a discovery gained at the expense of 
much unnecessary cruelty and injustice towards the 
Indians. He brought back a small part only of his 
followers, and these half starved, and many of them 
dangerously ill. He was also ill himself with a fever, 
brought on by anxiety and toil. 

By the Spaniards at Darien he was received with 
much delight and praise. And we may readily guess 
how cruelly the Spaniards must have behaved in 
general, when we find that Balboa was considered by 
the Indians, in spite of his conduct towards them, as 
not to have used them ill. The only praise that he 
really merited was that which was bestowed upon 
him by his followers : for he had endured with them 
every privation, and had been the foremost in every 
danger that they had met with. 

Balboa despatched a ship to Spain, to carry the 
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news of his discovery. He sent also a part of the 
gold that he had carried off from the different tribes 
of Indians. A few days before this ship reached 
Spain, a new governor had been sent out, by name 
Pedrarias Davila, to take Balboa's place ; and he had 
been sent with orders to punish Balboa for his con- 
duct to Enciso. 

Davila arrived in the Gulf of XJraba in June, 1514. 
He had departed from Spain with anything but 
friendly intentions towards Balboa; but when he 
arrived at Darien, and saw how much the Discoverer 
of the Pacific was beloved by all the people of the 
settlement, he hesitated through fear, and finally 
resolved to defer the execution of the orders which 
he had brought with him. 

In 1516 Davila permitted Balboa to depart fi'om 
Darien to Careta, for the purpose of building 
brigantines, and transporting them across the moun- 
tains, with a view to navigate and explore the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Three years had elapsed since Balboa had dis- 
covered this ocean, and with joy he now prepared 
to build the ships, which were to be the first belong- 
ing to Europeans to sail upon it. Accordingly, as 
soon as he reached Ada, a town that had been 
built by the Spaniards in the province of Careta, 
he lost no time in preparing the materials for four 
brigantines. 
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The timber was felled on the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus^ and was then, with anchors, and cables, and 
rigging, carried across the mountains to the shores 
of the Pacific. Spaniards, Negroes, and Indians 
were all employed in this extraordinary work. 

It must be remembered that there were no roads 
— nothing but the narrow Indian paths, which were 
only wide enough to allow one person to pass at a 
time ; and they had to carry these materials through 
the thick forests, and across the torrents, along the 
precipices, and up the rugged parts of the mountains. 
All this hardjabour had to be performed under the 
heat of a burning smi. Many of the unhappy Indians, 
unused to labour, sank on the road and died, over- 
come by the weight of their loads. The Spaniards 
and Negroes, being stronger, suffered less. At last, 
after descending the moimtains, they reached the 
navigable part of a river which flows into the Pacific 
Ocean. This river they called the Balsas. 
' They had transported in this manner sufficient 
timber and rigging for two brigantines, when they 
discovered that all the timber was useless; for, 
having been cut near the sea-coast, a worm peculiar 
to those shores had bored such large holes in it, as 
to make it imfit for ship-building. The men were 
therefore obliged to cut down such timber as grew 
near the river; and Balboa, dividing his company 
into three bands, set one party to cut and saw the 
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wood, another to bring rigging and ironwork from 
Ada, twenty-two leagues distant, and the third party 
to search the country round, to gather together all 
the food that they could find. 

The labour and difficulty of building these ships 
were very great At one time the river, swollen 
with rain, suddenly overflowed its banks, and hardly 
gave the workmen time to escape; while part of 
the timber on which they were at work was carried 
away, and part buried in deep beds of slimy sand. 
The want of food was also felt; for the Indians 
had scarcely enough for themselves, not taking the 
trouble to cultivate the land. 

Balboa, having conquered all his difficulties, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the reward of his perse- 
verance. Two brigantines were finished and floated 
on the river Balsas. As soon as they had been 
made ready for sea, he embarked with some of his 
followers, and sailing down the river, launched into 
the mighty waters. Thus he was not only the dis- 
coverer of the Pacific Ocean, but was the first to 
spread a sail upon it. 

The discovery of this ocean led the way to a 
knowledge of fresh countries ; and afterwards, Bal- 
boa's discoveries being continued by other men, to 
the knowledge of the shape of the Earth on which 
we live. 

When not marching to conquer, he himself had 
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generally been kind and faithful to his promises to 
the Indians^ but had not been able to make his 
followers the same. His name was loved by those 
unfortunate people, and he was esteemed by them 
as one of the few friends that they had among the 
strange people, who had come and by force taken 
possession of their country. 

Nothing of any importance occurred during his 
stay in the Pacific. But his death was now about 
to put a stop to what fiirther discoveries he naight 
be contemplating. The new governor Davila, who 
was a bad and cruel man, and envious of Balboa on 
account of the discoveries that he had made, had 
long resolved to put him to death. The time having, 
as he thought, arrived, which was favourable for his 
villanous design, he sent for Balboa to return to 
Ada ; and on his arrival he had him seized by one 
of his early friends and followers, Francisco Pizarro, 
(who afterwards discovered Peru,) and then, after 
throwing him into prison, he ordered him to be killed, 
by having his head cut off. 

This unjust sentence was executed in the year 
1517. Balboa, in the 48th year of his age, after a 
mock trial, was publicly beheaded at Ada. He 
died, as he had lived, a brave man. He ascended 
the scafibld with a firm step and a resolute coun- 
tenance, and laying his head upon the block, it was 
severed in an instant from his body. 
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'^1 HATE had such a pleasant day^ mamma/' said 
Charles Long, as he elitered the parlour where Mrs. 
Long was sitting; " I have been ever since breakfast 
with Fred Lawsoii. You cannot think what a many 
entertaining things there are at his house. " 

" Then, I suppose you have been in Mr. Lawson's 
fine poultry-yard, Charles," said Mrs. Long^ 

*^ Oh, yes; we have been quite busy. We fed the 
fowls, and the geese, and the pigeons, and the ducks^ 
and the rabbits, and we cleaned the rabbit hutches. 
We have been so happy I I wish you had been with 
us, mamma." 

" And so do I, my dear," answered Mrs. Long ; 
** but when your papa told me that he intended to 
take you to Mr. Lawson's, I was engaged, and I did 
not like to detain you till I was ready. You say 
you fed the pigeons ; they are a new addition to the 
poultry-yard* Has Mr. Lawson many?" 

^^ Yes; and they are such beauties I Some of them 
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have colours on the breast and throat like the pea- 
cocks. But I liked the carriers best of all. Mn 
Lawson has three of them. Do not you recollect, 
mamma, the story of the * White Pigeon ? ' Ever 
since I read it I have wished very much to see a 
carrier pigeon?" 

" Are they different in appearance from the com- 
mon tame pigeon, Charles ? I have never seen any of 
them." 

*'I could not, at first sight, know the carrier from 
a grey-coloured tame pigeon; but Mr. Lawson showed 
me a broad circle of naked white flesh round the 
eyes of the carriers, by which, he said, you may 
always know them. He sent one of his carriers to 
Ramsgate, and will you believe it, mamma, it flew all 
that long way, more than seventy miles, in two hours 
and a half!" 

'^I can easily believe that, Charles," said Mrs. 
Long, ** because I have heard of large flocks of 
pigeons that travel at a much greater rate, passing 
over a distance of between three and four hundred 
miles in six hours ; that is, about a mile in a minute." 

" Three or four hundred miles in six hours I" ex- 
claimed Charles ; ^* what famous carriers they would 
make I They would fly from one end of England to 
the other between our breakfast and dinneif." 

" They would certainly be able to do so," said Mrs. 
Long ; " but, remember, I am speaking of a foreign 
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pigeon in its wild state. I have never heard of 
tame pigeons flying so quickly. Where did Mr. 
Lawson procure his carriers?" 

'^ He bought them last spring when he was staying 
at Ramsgate," said Charles. ^* Fred told me they 
were brought home in a bag, and that his papa let 
one of them fly a few days after their arrival. He 
said that the pigeon flew up to a great height, made 
two or three circles in the air, and then darted 
oflF to its old home at Ramsgate. How could it 
know the proper direction, mamma ? It had never 
even seen the way." 

** Indeed, I do not know," said Mrs. Long ; ^* nor 
do I think that any one is acquainted with the 
method by which birds and animals find their way 
in so surprising a manner. Do you know where the 
wild pigeon builds its nest, Charles ? " 

^^ Yes 5 I think you showed me last summer, 
mamma ; on the branches of trees in the wood, just 
where two branches meet. Their nests are made of 
sticks and twigs laid almost flat. I wonder the 
young ones do not fall out." 

"I am not surprised, Charles," said Mrs. Long, 
*' that you should mistake those nests for the wild 
pigeon's. They were the nests of the Ringdove or 
Woodpigeon^ which, though a much larger bird than 
the wild pigeon, a good deal resembles it. The wild 
pigeon^ which of all pigeons is most like our English 
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taine pigeon^ builds its nest in the holes of rocksi and 
old towers^ and in the hollows of trees." 

"Mr. Lawson showed me a pair of ringdoves, 
mamma, that he is trying to^ tame," said Charles, 
**but he says he does not think he shall be able 
to tamo them, they are so very wild. They are 
much larger than the other pigeons, and are very 
fierce and quarrelsome. I saw the white mark 
rotmd the back of their necks, just like a ring; but 
Mr. Lawson did not tell me they Were called 
woedpigeons as well as ringdoves. What pretty 
creatures pigeons are ! They look so clean, and 
their feathers are so soft. I wish I might keep 
pigeons, mamma." 

" I am afraid, my dear, we cannot allow you J we 
have no suitable place for them, and I do not like 
to keep animals of any kind unless I can make them 
quite comfortable. Did you observe the pigeons 
drinking, Charles ? " 

" Yes, mamma, I did ; but I should not have taken 
much notice of it, if Mr. Lawson had not told Ine to 
watch the fowls drinking at the same time ; and then 
I saw that pigeons did not sip, and rest and sip, and 
rest again, like the fowls, but that they drank a 
great deal at a time, like a horse or a dog. I think 
all other birds that I have seen drinking, sip like 
the fowls, throwing their heads back every minute. 
What do you think, toamma ? " 
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"I ^vfi not sure th^t all birds drink in that 
jn^nner, but I believe it is the general habit," said 
Mrs. Long. ^^ Pigeons, I know, are remarkable for 
drinking in a continued draught, like quadrupeds, 
Pidi Mr* Lawson tell you apything more about 
pigeons ? " 

*^ Oh, he told me a great deal about them," said 
Charles. " He showed me the two white eggs 
which one of the hen pigeons had laid ; and he said 
that both parents assist in hatching them, and that 
both help to feed the young ones. Then, mamma, 
the young are not fed, air first, on the same food 
as the old ones, grain and seeds ; but on a kind 
of curd, that the parent-birds can throw up from 
their st:omachs. For three or four days, the young 
pigeons take this food only; then the old birds mix 
it with seed to give them, and at the end of eight 
qr nine days, they eat the same food as their parents. 
Mr. Lawson told me, that a great number of the 
wild pigeons and doves leave this country in the 
spring. Do they go to warm countries, like the 
swallows ? " 

*^ No, my dear ; they choose Norway and Sweden 
for their summer abode. These are much colder 
countries than our own. There are, however, many 
pigeons that stay the yeap round with us ; although 
the chief of them migrate and return in autumn. I 
do not know whether they leave Norway and Sweden, 
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because of the severity of the winter, or for some 
other reason. Pigeons are found nearly all over the 
world ; in some of the coldest countries to the North, 
as well as in milder climates." 

^'Mr. Lawson said, mamma, that there was a 
pigeon in America, called the passenger-pigeon, 
which is seen in such great flocks as to darken 
the air. Do not you think that he must have 
made^ a mistake? You know, mamma, there must 
have been thousands and thousands of pigeons flying 
almost close together, to have hidden the light" 

" Indeed, Charles, I sHould have thought it very 
improbable," said Mrs. Long, "had I not read 
several accounts of these wonderful flights, by 
observers whose word cannot be doubted. A cele- 
brated naturalist, Mr. Audubon, describes one flight 
alone as consisting of many millions. He was once 
travelling in America, when he attempted to reckon 
the flocks that passed over his head, by making on a 
card a pencil dot for every flock, but this he found 
was impossible: flock followed flock so quickly. 
The air became darkened, though the sun was 
shining brilliantly at the time; and this pro- 
digious flight of birds continued for three days! 
Now, as these are the pigeons that fly a mile in a 
minute, the number that passed in those three days 
must have been far greater than either you or I can 
imagine." 
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^^ Oh, mamma, where could they all have found 
food? I think the farmers must have been quite 
frightened." 

"The corn-fields do not suffer as you suppose, 
Charles," said Mrs. Long, "for the passenger- 
pigeon feeds prmcipally on beech-mast, that is, the 
seed of the beech; and there are immense beech 
forests in America. The passenger-pigeon affords 
excellent food, and has sometimes been almost the 
only provision for whole armies. They are killed 
not only for their flesh, but for the sake of their fat, 
which, when melted, is used by the Indians instead 
of butter, and, in some parts of America, by the 
Americans also." 

" How do the people kill them, mamma ? Do the 
pigeons fly low ? " 

" Sometimes, and they can then be easily shot, or 
knocked down with sticks. They are also caught in 
large nets stretched on the ground, a tame pigeon 
being employed to entice them to enter. But they 
are generally procured in a different way. The 
inhabitants know thait they roost in the forest, and 
bring up their young there. The passenger-pigeon 
builds the same kind of nest as our ringdoves, 
but lay no more than a single egg at one hatch. 
The pigeons will occupy whole forests of forty 
miles in extent, while engaged in rearing the young 
birds, and the ground becomes covered with branches 
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of treesy broken down by the weight of the birds 
clustering so closely together. When the people 
imagine that the first brood is nearly fledged, they 
more in large parties to the neighbourhood of those 
forests which the birds are known to frequent, 
taking with them waggons, axes, beds, cooking 
utensils, and sometimes their children. The noise in 
the woods at that time is so great as to terrify the 
horses, and it is with difficulty that one person can 
be heard by another, except by bawling in his ear. 
The men with their axes cut down the trees that 
seem to be most crowded with nests, and contrive 
so that as they f^U these trees may knock down other 
trees. The tumult of the pigeons' wings sounding 
like thunder, mixed with the frequent crash of the 
timber, is described as truly wonderful. 

" Then, besides these sounds, there are the cries 
of eagles, buzzards, and hawks, which sail about 
^pd drag the young j)igeons from their nests ; and the 
delighted grunt of herds of hogs which are feeding 
on the broken eggs and the young birds that have 
ffillen from their nests. One tree will often produce 
aboye a hundred nests, and the young birds are 
almost one lump of fat, so that in a short time a very 
large quantity of oil is obtained." 

"Where did you learn all this, mamma?" said 
Charles. " It must be a very entertaining book, I 
think." 
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"I found most of the information^ my deai*/ 
answered his mamma^ ^'in a book called Wilson^s 
American Birds. If you like I will borrow it for 
you, for I have not the book« There ai*e many 
parts of it which you would both understand and 
like." 

"Was Mr. Wilson an American, mamma?" said 
Charles* 

" No ; he was a Scotch weaver, very poor, and with 
few friends to help him, Charles; and, therefore, 
though he was remarkably fond of reading, he found 
great difficulty in obtaining books. Still he took 
such pains, when he was a boy, to examine every 
living object around him, and to study its habits, 
that he acquired far greater knowledge of Natural 
History than those who have hundreds of books 
in their possession, and yet make but little use of 
their eyes. When he went to America, he deter- 
mined to make himself acquainted as well as possible 
with the American birds, in order to increase his 
own knowledge, and also that of others. Now Wilson 
knew that no written description could give an 
accurate idea of new kinds of birds to those who 
were ignorant of them, and he, therefore, at forty 
years of age, set about with great perseverance to 
teach himself drawing. He travelled seven years 
over a great part of North America, wandering alone 
many thousands of miles, minutely describing the 
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birds he met with^ and drawing their forms. He 
has added to the knowledge of American birds far 
more than any other person." 

'* I wish you had the book, mamma," said Charles; 
^' I like to read things just at the time I want to 
know about them, because I sometimes forget to 
ask afterwards. But I will not forget this time, if 
I can help it. You are taking out your desk, 
mamma ; I hope you are not going to write." 

" Yes ; I am obliged to write a letter, my dear, 
so I must beg you not to interrupt me," said Mrs. 
Long. 

" Then, mamma, I will get the glue-pot and mend 
my broken cart," said Charles. 

*^ Take care of my carpet and table, if you please," 
said Mrs. Long. 

*^ Yes, mamma ; I have a small deal board that I 
will place the glue-pot on. I will carry it from the 
fire very carefully." 

Mrs. Long then wrote her letter, and Charles 
occupied himself till bed-time with his cart. 
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THE CBOW AKD THE FTTCHEB. 

One sultry day in August, when the ponds and 
streams were all dried up, and there was scarcely 
any water to be fovmd, a crow, quite distressed with 
thirst, Sew to a well in the hopes of getting some 
water. 

There was plenty of water in the well, but he 
could not get at it. He looked about, and saw a 
pitcher, which had been left by somebody, standing 
close by. 
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In the pitcher there was some water, and the 
thirsty crow tried to reach it with his bill. But the 
pitcher was deep, and the water so low in it, that he 
could not manage to get a drop. 

Poor crow ! the sm wm shining very bright, the 
ground was quit© jHMfeHid with the heat, and he was 
dying with tUpit. 

A little boy would bftve %QQiU contrived to reach 
the water; for he would bft¥§ been able to tilt the 
pitcher, and lift it to his ]:8dutb by means of his 
hands. 

But the crow had no handSi ^nd what was he 
to do? He thought he wo^Id endeavour to upset 
the pitcher, and then sip 9? WVfi^ ©f the water as 
it ran out 

This was not a bad scheme for a crow, although it 
would have been wasteful for a boy. 

So the crow hegm^ with all his strength, to try 
to upset the pitcher. He flew quickly against it, 
first on one side, and then on the other; but the 
pitcher did not move. Next, he hopped heavily 
on one side of the brim; and then he tried to 
push it over, by leaning against the lower part of it 
All his efforts were of no use. The pitcher stood firm. 

Poor crow ! what now could he do ? His strength 
was not sufficient to overturn the pitcher, and there- 
fore in that way he could not reach the water. 

Tired with his endeavours to upset the pitcher, 
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he stood mournfully on the ground, his head droop 
ing on his breast^ and his wings hanging listlessly 
at his side. His thirst was greater than ever. 
Should he give up trying to get the water ? 

He stood musing what he shotdd do. At length 
he thought that if he could not reach down to the 
water, he might make the water come up to liim. 
What was there to prevent his raising the water 
in the pitcher by dropping stones in till he had nearly 
filled the pitcher? 

Clever crow! your thirst will now be satisfied; 
for you have hit upon the right way. 

No sooner had he thought of this, than he began to 
work. He laboured hard. He picked up, now a 
pebble, now a stone as large as his beak could 
carry ; and dropped them in> one by one, into the 
pitcher. He was overjoyed to see that the water 
gradually rose in the pitcher as the stones fell in. 
On he worked, therefore, until he had made the 
water rise so high that he could drink by putting his 
beak into the pitcher. 

Happy crow! what a sweet draught he had! the 
water was well worth the labour by which he had 
earned it. 
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THE SWALLOWS BETURN. 

Now April comes, and clothes the scene 
With spring's bright colour, liveliest green ; 
While the warm sun and frequent showers 
Change the green buds to brilliant flowers. 

The swallows, at the voice of spring, 
Hither return on outstretched wing : — 
Say, faithful birds, where have you been ? 
What hardships felt, what wonders seen ? 

'Tis said, that fearing frost and snow, 
Across the ocean depths you go, 
And on warm Afric's shores remain, 
Till spring allures you back again. 

No vessels o'er the swelling tide 
Can with such ease and swiftness glide, 
As you, when gentle winds blow fair, 
Cut through the yielding tracts of airt 

But if, by lengthened course oppressed. 
Your drooping pinions seek for rest, — 
You on some friendly ship alight, 
'Till able to renew your flight. 

Beneath the thatch of some snug cot 
You choose a warm, convenient spot. 
There train your young, till, by degrees, 
They gather strength to cross the seas 

As soon as winter's storms draw nigh. 
With all your family you fly : — 
Yet shall the same clay-moulded nest 
Receive again its wandering guest ! 
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' THE HOUSE-FLY. 

" I WONDEB, Mr. Fly, what you wUl do with yourself 
now the cold rainy weather is coming on I " exclaimed 
Charles Long one morning, 115 he was watching 
a fly crawling languidly over his slate. "It seems 
very weak," continued he, addressing his mother, 
who sat working at the same table. " It has scarcely 
strength to brush its wings, mamma. Do you know 
where flies hide themselves in the winter ? " 

" I do not think they hide themselves at all, my 
dear," replied Mrs. Long ; " I believe most of them 
die before winter." 

" Oh, mamma, you must be mistaken ; where can 
all the flies come from, that we see on a warm sunny 
day In spring, if the flies die before the winter ? Do 
not you recollect seeing hundreds and hundreds 
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appear all of a sudden, just as if they had left their 
winter holes to enjoy the fine sunshine ? " 

" Yes, I have observ^ th<^ in great numbers,'* 
replied his mother, "when, perhaps, a day or two 
before, scarcely one was to bcj seen j but these flies 
were not the flies of the last feiillitaer.^ 

*^ Indeed I then where did they come from ? " 

" From the eggs that th6 old flies had laid in the 
autumn. When we observe fiiem for the first time, 
they are enjoying a totally new kind «f life, sporting in 
the air and sipping sweet juices, instead of living half- 
buried in manure in the form of a shapeless maggot." 

"Was a fly eter a maggot?" exclaimed Charles 
in astonishment " I know that a butterfly was once 
a caterpillar, but I thought a fly was always a fly. 
I have seen very little flies, mamma^ and 1 thought 
they grew to be large ones." 

" No, they were flies of different kinds, and would 
not alter in size. The house-fly is generally very 
common near stable-yards, or coach stands, because 
the eggs are laid in manure by the parent fly, as 
affording the best food for the young maggot when it 
bursts from the egg-shell. The maggot has bo legs, 
only two little hooks near the head, to assist it in 



moving, or in securing its position. if^BQ3SDDC^ When 

it is about to change into a chrysalis, which it does 
before winter, the skin shrivels, and it becomes stiff 
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and motionless, but the parts within grow every day 
more and more like a fly ; at last, in the warm days 
of spring, the skin cracks, and the perfectly winged 
insect escapes from its confinement," 

"I should never have thought that this delicate 
little fly, with its fine gauze wings, could once have 
been a maggot," exclaimed Charles, as he examined 
the fly on his slate more minutely. " Do all kinds of 
flies pass their young state in manure, mamma ? " 

*^No, some pass their early life in the seeds of 
plants, in leaves, mushrooms, and fruits ; others live 
in the bodies of caterpillars and different larvae, 
which they entirely destroy; some feed on cheese: 
those little maggots, Charles, which are generally 
called cheese-hoppers, turn to small flies; other kinds 
inhabit muddy and marshy waters, and feed on 
rotten leaves. Some of these latter flies are 
particularly curious, being able to support them- 
selves by the tail from the surfaice of the 
water, and to draw out their tails much in thu 
same way as you would draw out the tubes of 
a telescope. The maggots of other flies devour 
the flesh of dead animals; and in hot countries 
these are very useful, for, from their numbers, 
they are capable of consuming a carcass in a very 
short time, and thus they destroy offensive matter. 
Have you ever seen the feet of a fly, Charles, 
through a magnifying glass?" 
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*^No, never, mamma; I have often looked at the 
prints of them in the ' Atlas of Nature,' and wished 
I could see, in the real fly, the little cushions by 
which it sticks to the glass; and the tiny hooks 
which help it to cling in walking on the wall or 
ceiling; but I thought people could not see them 
except with grand microscopes." 

** You, my dear, or any one else, can see them, if you 
wish to do so, with a two-shilling magnifying glass," 
replied Mrs. Long. " I will lend you my glass, 
Charles, if you will be careful to return it to me." 

" Oh, thank you, mamma ; but how am I to hold 
the fly steady while I look at his feet?" 

" You need not hold the fly ; take the magnifying 
glass to the window, Charles, and watch for a fly 
■ crawling on the outside, and then look at it through 
the pane with your glass." 

Charles quickly followed his mother's direction, 

and to his great pleasure 
soon saw the little fringed 
cushions or suckers, and 
the tiny hooks, and also 
the different movements of the proboscis, which 
amused him greatly. 
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